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Editorial Comment 


At the risk of repeating some of the subject 
matter of the February editorial, we wish to report 
part of the thinking at the recent meeting of the 
American Council on Education. In his opening 
address, the president of the Council, Dr. Arthur 
§, Adams said, in part: 

“We are all agreed that professional develop- 
ment of the educational process has somehow got- 
ten out of touch with the public it serves. At the 
same time the American public has a deep and 
abiding faith in the values of education, in a 
somewhat abstract sense, and a substantial con- 
cern about the degree to which these values are 
or should be achieved. In one way, this is a good 
omen. People do not get concerned about matters 
in which they have little or no interest. The cur- 
rent concern about education is genuinely funda- 
mental. With such a faith it becomes the duty of 
all of us, and especially of the voluntary organiza- 
tions, to make the facts plain to the American 
people. This is not a matter of defending educa- 
tion; it is a matter of explaining education as it 
is carried on today.” 

For discussion purposes, the Council meeting 
was divided into seven sections. That on Ways 
and Means of Achieving Public Understanding 
of Education attracted probably the greatest at- 
tendance of any. Participation was general and 
interest remained keen throughout. Lester W. 
Nelson, high school principal, Scarsdale, New 
York, in an opening statement which set the tone 
of the discussion, listed three principles to be fol- 
lowed, and six techniques to be employed. The 
three principles are: 

1. Avoid the feeling of automatic hostility to- 
ward critics. 

2. Be slow to attribute ulterior motives to ac- 
count for the actions of critics. 

3. Give full and unstinted approval of free in- 
quiry and discussion of the public schools. 

The techniques to be employed are: 

1, Encourage direct and personalized contacts 
between teachers and the community. 

2. Provide for the continuous and repetitive 
publication of information regarding the schools. 

3. Continually and repeatedly interpret the 
philosophy on which the school program is based. 

4. Provide for professional-lay memberships in 
all planning groups. 
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5. Utilize all community resources in the work 
of the schools. 

6. Make the school a part of the community 
and see that it takes an active part in community 
life. 

An institutional policy respecting possible sub- 
versive influences was clearly stated by John C. 
Adams, president, Hofstra College. Following 
conferences between administration, faculty, trus- 
tees, and lay members of the community, plus in- 
vestigation where needed, Hofstra made the fol- 
lowing public announcement, and recommends 
the procedure to others: 

1. That there is no person with communist or 
other totalitarian ties on the staff. 

2. That no person with such ties or sympathies 
will be employed. 

3. That members of the present staff or those 
hereafter to be employed will be protected, by 
all agencies of the institution, from unwarranted 
attack or slander from whatever source. 

The able chairman of the section, Lewis Web- 
ster Jones, president, Rutgers University, made the 
section report to the general meeting. From this 
report the following excerpts are adapted: 

“There is no one voice of American education, 
but a multiplicity of voices—voices representing 
diverse types of educational systems and institu- 
tions. This multiplicity often brings confusion 
and misunderstanding, sometimes suspicion and 
even attack. They are a formidable barrier to pub- 
lic understanding of education. But, fundamental- 
ly, these voices are the strength and the genius of 
the American educational system. 

“These voices displayed an encouraging unity, 
a basic confidence in education that is healthy at 
this time, when education is more important, and 
under more searching scrutiny, than at any time 
in our history. They achieved unity on two major 
notes: the importance of developing and using all 
possible means of communication with the public, 
and the necessity of clearing up with the public 
this matter of academic freedom. The public must 
be made to realize its stake in freedom of thought. 
Of course, academic freedom is not academic li- 
cense, it is not an invention of teachers and re- 
searchers to set themselves up as a special class. 
It is not protection for subversives. It is a basic 
freedom of democracy and of this country, inter- 
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preted by the academic world as freedom to learn 
and to teach, and freedom of inquiry in the dis- 
covery of truth. Perhaps a new term is needed, 
since ‘“‘academic freedom” has become a shibbo- 
leth. Unfortunately, some segments of the public 
do not understand academic freedom, but it is a 
basic tenent of our free society, one upon which 
all our other freedoms depend. 

“There was a blend of voices also in advocating 
the principle of lay boards, of lay participation. 
This is the American system for governing edu- 
cation. Lay boards are not in all cases rallying to 
the cause of education, and proposed investiga- 
tions seek to abrogate their authority, hence many 
voices urged better communication, better liaison 
here. If laymen accept fully their obligations and 
understand fully the dangers that have arisen, they 
will effectively fight the battle for education. They 
will defend the principle of intellectual freedom. 

“In some instances, investigations were de- 
scribed as golden opportunities to overcome apa- 
thy. With attention focused on education, there 
is a chance to gain a wide audience for the educa- 
tional story, for restating the principles of intel- 
lectual freedom. While agreement on tactics could 
not be reached, the voices expressed a common 
confidence that the public, with its good instincts, 
will gain understanding and give support to the 
undeniable needs of education. The voices achieved 
unanimity in listing the logical allies who can 
and should be enlisted in the battle for better 
understanding. Parents, alumni, and friendly lay 
organizations are standing by. Education must 
challenge the imaginations of these groups on the 
task ahead and develop the techniques which will 
take advantage of their potentials for service. 

“There was candid recognition of the fact that 
the many voices of education make the task more 
difficult. Educators think out loud; they like to 
fight intellectually in public; there is bickering; 
many of the clichés on the public’s tongue are 
put there by the criticisms of one group in educa- 
tion against another, Ours is a pluralistic culture, 
but we can be diverse without being divisive. We 
can find unity in our diversity. A large choir sing- 
ing modern music may produce what is jibberish 
to the uninitiated but a satisfying experience to 
those who understand. We must train the public’s 
ear to recognize in the many voices of education 
that search for truth which is the greatest music 
of all, the bulwark of our liberties.” 

Had the forward-looking program suggested 


by this conference been in effect for the 
twenty-five years, education would now be able 
to afford the luxury of worrying about the little 
things. As it is, education is just beginning to 
think of the things which should have beep 
thought out a generation ago. Failure to do this 
is the principal cause of the sense of crisis, of 
immediacy, which pervades our current discus- 
sions. Therefore, we should direct our forces and 
our attention into two channels: 

1. Ways and means for immediate, short range 
action, and 

2. The formulation of a long range public. 
relatins program from which results may not be 
apparent, nor should they be expected, for nearly 
a generation. 

Education must do this last or it will always be 
on the defensive. It will never have time to catch 
up.—L. A. 


School PR is deeply involved in the decentralization 
trend away from metropolitan centers, according to 
Fred M. Hechinger, N. Y. Herald-Tribune education 
editor. Commenting upon a six-part series of articles 
in the H-T by James Marshall, former NYC board 
member, detailing problems of the big system, Hech- 
inger disclosed that he is getting an increasing flow of 
letters from parents seeking well-financed, uncrowded 
districts outside big city areas. 

Hechinger points out that the postwar revival of 
citizen interest in the schools has developed largely 
in smaller communities and not so much in the big 
cities. Major problems are further from solution in 
the big cities. Effective PR, handicapped in many 
ways because of bigness, faces a major challenge. Us- 
less something can be done to make the big city 
system less centralized, Hechinger sees this trend: 
“two kinds of public schools—a superior one in the 
small town and commuters’ suburb and an inferior one 
in the big cities.” 


Santa Fe, New Mexico schools have published an 
illustrated directory which not only provides a thumb 
nail sketch but also a head photo of board members 
and all school employees. It’s the photos which make 
the directory most unusual. The superintendent is 
listed in alphabetical order like other employees. 


Print It Right, NSPRA’s new 48-page handbook 
devoted to all phases of PR printing by school sy 
tems and education associations, came off the presses 


in January. 
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Confusion in Higher Education 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


(“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune,” said the poet. Edu- 
cation may well be tossing on such a tide. But floods 
are not pleasant to experience and the current con- 
usion in educational thought is likewise disturbing. 
However, if this confusion can be considered as “the 
natural harbinger of thought and the first step in the 
resolution of conflict,” as Professor Neff says, we may 

et witness, in our lifetime, an emerging synthesis 
which will bring at least temporary stability and con- 
solidation of educational thought and practice; a raft, 
so to speak, on which education may ride out the pres- 
ent rough waters and float peacefully on pleasant seas 
—uantil the next period of turbulence ensues —L. A.) 


EARLY every age which can stake a claim to 
N greatness has been a time of conflict. Those 
petiods in history which have been unruffled by 
dissension, strife, or conflicting ideals have sel- 
dom been distinguished by noteworthy achieve- 
ment. They have been characterized chiefly by 
preservation of culture patterns, rather than by 
emergence of anything like revolutionary or epoch- 
making thought. 


A HEALTHY PRECURSOR OF PROGRESS 


They may have been comfortable eras in which 
to live, devoid, as they were, of the tensions which 
inevitably accompany a period of transition; but 
their contribution to the advancement of know!l- 
edge or to an expansion of freedom has been al- 
most negligible. Therefore, it seems not unwar- 
ranted to assert that those who live in a time of 
confusion live in an age to be remembered, if for 
no other reason than that confusion is the natural 
harbinger of thought and a first step in the resolu- 
tion of conflict. And, if confusion can be trans- 
lated into a program of action which takes as its 
method a consideration of social outcomes, then 
there is reason to believe that our present age of 
conflicting values is inherently capable of making 
outstanding contributions, and that such confu- 
sion may be regarded as a healthy precursor of 
change and progress. 

The two areas in which our present state of 
uncertainty is most manifest are those of govern- 
ment and of education. The lack of clarity in re- 
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* Frederick C. Neff (Alpha Chi 788) is Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. 


spect to the proper functions of government is in 
the main due to a confusion regarding the mean- 
ing of democracy. If the point of view is taken 
that democracy is chiefly of the nature of legal 
and police duties, or of political maneuverings, 
then it is quite possible to keep it separate from 
religious, scientific, and cultural pursuits. If, on 
the other hand, the concept of democracy is broad- 
ened to include a whole way of life, then there 
should be no area which it fails to pervade. In this 
latter sense democracy becomes an over-all prin- 
ciple—a criterion in terms of which to resolve 
moral, economic, religious, and social questions 
in general. For the most part, however, it has 
somehow been supposed that belief in the prin- 
ciple of democracy carried no necessary implica- 
tions with respect to economic, ethical, or religious 
beliefs. It seems to have been taken for granted 
that belief in democracy could be kept in a sepa- 
rate intellectual compartment. 

In education, as in government, there is need 
for an inclusive ideal which would serve to relate 
various areas of endeavor, one to another and to 
an over-all purpose. The fact that dissatisfaction 
is rife among both conservatives and radicals in 
education is evidence that there is no commonly 
accepted criterion by which to evaluate our educa- 
tional assets and liabilities. Educational policy- 
makers at the present time are not unlike the man 
who didn’t know where he was going but was on 
his way. There is little comfort, however, when 
we don’t know where we are going, in being 
assured that we are on our way and traveling fast. 


BEWITCHED, BOTHERED AND BEWILDERED 


The discrepancy between our actions and our 
thinking is notorious. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that current reports of our national life should 
frequently refer to a “bewildered” or “confused” 
state of mind as characteristic of Americans. 

An inability to decide between tradition and 
science is partly responsible for the tendency to 
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look to the schools and colleges for patterns of 
guidance. It is commonly supposed that education, 
and particularly institutions of higher learning, 
should furnish us with a clearer perspective. Un- 
fortunately, however, our schools and colleges 
reflect the same basic confusion which character- 
izes the American people in general. Very often 
they undertake to provide a proper kind of educa- 
tion without first having decided what such an 
education would be like if it could be had. 


THE TRADITIONAL HAs PREDOMINATED 


The real confusion in education today has to do 
with the problem of the origin of our standards. 
On the one hand the good life is conceived in 
terms of aristocratic standards and traditional 
supernaturalism. On the other hand it is con- 
ceived in terms of associated living, guided by 
the ideal of maximum development of the indi- 
vidual, oportunity for social participation, the 
sharing and extending of common interests, and 
the achievement of social betterment. The strug- 
gle is between a way of life with fixed or tran- 
scendental standards and a way of life with flex- 
ible, man-made standards. 

By and large the former ideal has predomi- 
nated. It set a pattern which has been reflected in 
much of our literary heritage. Traditionally, the 
cultured lady and gentleman have been regarded 
as the acme of human achievement. What the 
classics habitually reflect are a high regard for 
social graces, fine manners, polished phrases, and 
polite knowledge. The abundance of leisure which 
the life of an aristocrat permitted led in some 
instances to a curiosity about what might be 
called “ultimate destiny.’’ Hence there came about 
an infusion of metaphysical speculation into many 
of the literary classics. In reflecting the social and 
philosophical concepts of aristocracy literary writ- 
tings tended to scorn the world of practical affairs 
and to deal instead with the doings of grand per- 
sonages, or else with exalted themes of destiny, 
theology, and the like. The domain of such liter- 
ature, in short, was limited to ideals of conduct 
and thought drawn from a pattern of aristocracy 
or from the realm of the supernatural. 

The effect of all this on education has been 
notorious. Freedom of inquiry, freedom of taste, 
and freedom of thought and conduct generally 
were supplanted by dogmatic faith in the past; in 
what others who lived in a different age thought 


was best; in those pleasures, tastes, and standards 
which they set up as wise and upon which they 
pronounced their benediction. Classical education 
therefore meant education for culture—a refine. 
ment in taste, an acquaintaince with the “best” 
products of literature, music, painting, architec. 
ture, sculpture. It seems to have been overlooked 
that it was likewise apt to mean a Chesterfieldian 
finesse in manners, a Boswellian adulation of 
knowledge, a Tennysonian idealization of reality, 
a Platonic regard for abstraction, a Biblical re. 
nunciation of the flesh, and a Miltonian con 
tion of the world. Classical education could 
scarcely avoid inculcating such notions. Time had 
made them sacred. And so the pattern grew more 
clear cut with the years. 

Today, however new modes of thought are 
beginning to appear, due to several causes. Science 
has made incursions upon the nature of human 
destiny; social ideologies have sprung up which 
put a new slant on human relationships; modem 
philosophical concepts demand a reconstruction 
of older thought patterns. From looking to other 
worlds for patterns and ideals of conduct we are 
beginning to look to the realm of experience, and * 
we are increasingly utilizing scientific method. 
Yet the meaning of “‘science’’ and “‘scientific” is 
not generally clear. We are still confused about 
whether science means simply a classified body of 
knowledge, an expeditious way of getting things 
done, or a revolutionary attitude of free inquiry. 


SCIENCE, A METHOD OF FREE INQUIRY 


During recent decades, for example, science has 
supplied us with a formidable assortment of tech- 
nological data which we have been attempting 
to assimilate into our way of life. The assimila- 
tion has not been easy, due, perhaps, to a basic 
misconception of the meaning of science. We are 
only now beginning to recogni *, in addition 
to its fact-finding role, science has also a social 
function with far-reaching implications. Science 
is beginning to evolve an attitude, whereas here 
tofore it has been concerned primarily with the 
accumulation and classification of information— 
a carry-over of Aristotelian logic. This attitude is 
closely akin to what might be called the method of 
free inquiry. More than just a method, however, 
the spirit of science entails a whole social outlook 
which necessitates a re-examination of time-hor 
ored precepts in the light of the grounds whic 
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support them and the consequences to which they 
lead. To be scientific in the only meaningful sense 
of the word is to be critical minded. To employ 
scientific method means to regard the formulation 
of truth-claims as an outcome of competent in- 
quiry and testing and in no other way. 


We Lack Not MEans, But PuRPOSE 


At the moment we are confused. We have at- 
tempted to carry along a notion of absolute values 
while at the same time giving allegiance to the 
dynamic processes of an evolving social order. In 
education, the impact of science and technology 
has brought about a confusion in our educational 
ideals. The scientific movement has given us an 
array of testing devices, measurements, and meth- 
odology, the use of which has often netted us 
results which are contrary to our preconceived 
ideas. The fact that we must concern ourselves 
with the physiological and environmental condi- 


‘tions of learning iastead of simply with “mind 


training” is a case in point. In some few instances 
we have revised our standards of value in the 
light of the newer evidence. But we have not gone 
far in this revision and, in general, we seem to 
have lost sight of our direction. Too often we have 
mistaken activity for purposiveness and wholesale 
technology for careful thinking and planning. Our 
means for getting things done has in many in- 
stances outstripped our understanding of just 
what it is that we are seeking to accomplish. As 
Lewis Mumford puts it, “If society is paralyzed 
today, it is not for lack of means but for lack of 


purpose. 
WE BEGIN TO TAKE STOCK 


There is evidence to indicate, however, that 
we are beginning to take stock. We are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the evolution of an 
integrated point of view, frame of reference, or 
common criterion which may give meaning and 
coherence to what we teach. We are beginning to 
tecognize that if a philosophy of education is to 
be democratic, then it follows that a clarification 
of our democratic heritage is the basic issue in 
American education today. So-called “liberal” 
education has for the most part been of the eclec- 
tic, neo-humanist variety, and about all that kind 
of education has ever done to a culture is to trans- 
mit it. The need today is for the American college 
and university to bring out into the open the cru- 
Gal issues of democracy, including the conflicts 
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therein. Out of the national heritage which is our 
culture and our way of life, the student must be 
provided opportunity to choose for himself that 
guiding principle, philosophy of life, or religious 
conviction which will serve him best in time of 
crisis. While it is not the prerogative of any in- 
stitution of learning to predetermine the nature 
of that principle, it is nevertheless a moral obliga- 
tion of higher education to afford the student a 
chance to decide for himself what his standard 
of values shall be. 


We PREACH Liperty, BuT TEACH 
REGIMENTATION 


The problem is not a simple one. In a sense it 
could be argued that democracy consists in having 
no clearly defined principle. The same could not 
be said of the dictatorships of communism and 
fascism, or of the social heirarchy of aristocracy. 
In authoritarian systems the way of life is fairly 
clear. In American democracy, however, an at- 
tempt has been made to evolve a high regard for 
the worth of the common man and the role of 
science while also clinging to notions of class 
distinctions and fixed standards. An attempt has 
been made to agree on means and methods with- 
out any real understanding of the nature of ends 
and purposes. 

At present we give allegiance to democracy, 
liberty, and the brotherhood of man; yet we con- 
tinue to educate in terms of aristocracy, regimen- 
tation, and class distinctions. We embrace modern 
scientific disclosures about the nature of the cos- 
mos, yet we go on believing in the old dualisms. 
We understand truth to be an eternal absolute on 
Sundays, and realize during the rest of the week 
that it is a relative term denoting dependability. 
We agree with Dewey that “the attainment of 
settled beliefs is a progressive matter,” and that 
“there is no belief so settled as not to be exposed 
to further inquiry”; yet we shirk from reorganiz- 
ing our experience when we emerge from our 
probing with new answers. 


Wisk SOLUTIONS DEPEND ON KNOWLEDGE 


It should readily be conceded that wise solu- 
tions to problems of the present are contingent 
upon an adequate knowledge of the past. The 
mistake we have been making is to assume that 
such knowledge per se somehow automatically 
guarantees an understanding and solution of the 
problems of the present. To regard the transmis- 
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sion of a heritage as a total function of education 
is to neglect to foster in the learner any aware- 
ness of the conflicts, cleavages, and paradoxes 
which the heritage contains. It fails to develop a 
critical attitude of observation and judgment with- 
out which, while the heritage may appear to re- 
main intact, nothing is ever done about the incon- 
sistencies which break it apart. It therefore be- 
comes a major purpose of the college to call 
attention to this confusion in our culture, to point 
out that democracy is not self-perpetuating, any 
more than progress is automatic. Only those sys- 
tems which claim the sanction of perfection and 
infallibility are closed to improvement. ‘No soci- 
ety,” wrote Jefferson, ‘can make a perpetual con- 
stitution. . . . The earth belongs always to the 
present generation.” 

We are faced today with the alternatives of 
going on to a new morality or of returning to a 
past which we thought we had left behind. Sooner 
or later it may be discovered that the hazardous 
attempt to live in the twentieth century and to 
gear our thinking to some pre-scientific age will 
result in a kind of intellectual bankruptcy. A dis- 
crepancy between thought and practice is destruc- 
tive of moral and spiritual fiber. It creates tensions 
and indecisions which disintegrate our personali- 
ties, prevents us from achieving intellectual hon- 
esty, and perpetuates a cleavage which puts us 
perennially at war with ourselves. 


NEED FREE THOUGHT OF FREE PEOPLE 


There is no panacea for the ills of our time 
except the painful task of settling down to a con- 
sidered and concerted effort at problem solving. 
There are those who would offer us antidotes 
delivered up in the protective wrappings of patri- 
otism or religion. If we have learned nothing else 
from history we should by now have learned to 
be wary of the little man with the quick ‘‘cure”’ 
who cleverly leads an apathetic populace down 
the dismal road to dictatorship. There can be no 
substitute for the free thought of a free people. 
We can either assume responsibility for shaping 
up the kind of world we should like to live in or 
surrender ourselves to the whims of chance. The 
present indifference toward policy-making and 
the diminution of faith in policy-makers are 
warning signs. This apathy, coupled with a live- 
for-today philosophy such as has characterized the 
existentialist movement in post-war France, for 


example, is dangerously fertile for the seeds of 
authoritarianism. Such symptoms as a gradual 
usurpation of the thinking powers and choicemak. 
ing abilities of man by any institution, power, or 
person forebode that freedom is on the wane and 
that some form of dictatorship has set in. 


CHOICE WILL BE MADE 


The only thoughtful method of resolving our 
conflicts is to consider them in their cultural cop- 
text and in their social implications. There is no 
short cut to problem solving. Solutions properly 
emanate from the nature of problems themselves 
—they can never be imposed, ready-made. The 
only way to remove the discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies in our patterns of thinking is to focus 
the light of intelligence upon them, undergirded 
by a sincere willingness to undertake whatever 
action intelligent decisions may require. Choice 
properly emerges, not from some pre-fabricated 
set of fixed principles, but from an observation 
and consideration of its probable effects when 
acted upon. Because different tendencies and dif- 
ferent possible consequences are seldom com- 
patible, choice inevitably goes out to one or an- 
other. Since choice of some sort will eventuate 
in any instance, the important thing is that it be 
rendered intelligent through an examination of 
its probable results when acted upon. 

The need in higher education is, first, to ap- 
prise the student of the confusions in the demo- 
cratic heritage, and, second, to equip him with the 
tools of scientific method and critical thinking in 
order that his solutions may be intelligent. The 
college or university transgresses its domain when 
it undertakes to prescribe what those solutions 
must be. Far better than becoming aligned with 
a particular faction which may label itself as con- 
servative or progressive, would be a policy of can- 
did and disinterested appraisal of the inconsisten- 
cies in our thinking, inquiry into their causes, and, 
especially, foresight into the likely social conse- 
quences to which a proposed solution may lead. 


Must EXAMINE OUR PRINCIPLES 


Democratic education demands a resolute faith 
in the infinite possibilities of humankind for 
moral and social betterment. It embraces a recog: 
nition of the sanctity of human personality, the 
practical aspects of Christianity, and world broth 
erhood. It means, negatively, a rejection of the 

(Continued on page 221) 
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John Dewey and Continuity of Growth 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


The world is complicated. Learning is complicated. 
Living is complicated. John Dewey's philosophy deals 
with living, learning, and the world. As a conse- 
quence, John Dewey's philosophy is complicated— 
though not any more than it needs to be. By contrast, 
Mr. Montgomery's article on Dewey's philosophy is 
simple. This can be dangerous: give a man a simpli- 
fied set of directions for following a complicated 
route, and he is likely to end up in Oshkosh instead 
of Kankakee. 

Entirely too often in the past twenty years, teach- 
ers have tried to reach Dewey's Kankakee by follow- 
ing simplified directions, and have ended up in Osh- 
kosh. Dewey, himself, wrote in an attempt to get 
Progressivists back on the track toward Kankakee. 
He was only partially successful, so mired down were 
bis followers in oversimplified directions. 

For these reasons, I commend Mr. Montgomery's 
simplification with my fingers crossed. It is a simpli- 
feation which reflects selection: Mr. Montgomery 
knows what he has left out. This is a great help. Most 
simplifications of Dewey have been unconscious ; they 
have been oversimple because their authors were. 
They told all they had understood and it wasn't 
enough. With greater understanding, Mr. Montgom- 
ery is telling as much as he thinks is wise, but he is 
not telling all. 

If the reader will read with this in mind, he may 
be led in the right direction. That direction is not to 
the Oshkosh of quick revision of teaching methods 
and curriculum. Rather, it is to the Oshkosh of read- 
ing more of Dewey and thinking more about cur- 
riculum. Enough more to find out, for instance, 
whether your own methods are quite as traditional 
as they may seem; enough to find out how artificial 
4 teacher and a curriculum must be in order to pro- 
vide a ‘natural’’ education; enough to find out how 
indispensible “humane letters’ are to human acts. 
Dewey's own first principle was “continuity,” and 
the greatest of continuities for Dewey was that of 
linking present thinking with the past; present prac- 
ie with past practice. Mr. Dewey proposed intelli- 


gent reform, not embattled revolution. 
—Joseph ]. Schwab, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 
VW J HEN tradition handed down to us the ex- 
cellent bit of advice, “take no thought for 
the morrow,” the advice was misinterpreted, a mis- 
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Associate in the Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago. 


take we have made with many another gem of 
wisdom. Many people took it to mean that they 
should make no plans for the future. When John 
Dewey said, ‘The present, and not the future, is 
ours,” large numbers of teachers assumed that he 
meant for them to let their students eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow they would be edu- 
cated anyway. And when Scarlett O'Hara, in 
Gone With the Wind, ends a rather full day of 
triumph and disaster with the cry of all active 
children of the earth, “Tomorrow is another day,” 
there were those who thought she meant that the 
past did not matter. 

She probably did mean that, given her char- 
acter and habits. 

Scarlett was not an educated woman—though 
she had experience enough to have been one of 
the best. She tried to live her life as if the acts 
she did not want to remember could be put off 
like last year’s hats. She forgot, if she had learned, 
that today is all we have to make our own to- 
morrows. Scarlett needed an education. 

What it means to be educated has been known 
to people of common sense from the time when 
men first recognized that tomorrow is indeed 
another day. The educated man knows that today 
is only part of his life and he plans for tomor- 
row. The uneducated man acts as if today had 
nothing to do with the past or the future. Educa- 
tion is the way people learn to behave so that 
things can “keep on going.” 

If you have attended a teachers’ meeting, you 
probably have grown weary of hearing about the 
“on-going process.” The expression stems from 
the colloquialism just noted. John Dewey was not 
only familiar with colloquialisms, but in them he 
found great wisdom. This one means just what it 
says. There is no stopping in living, except at the 
end of it. There is no stopping in learning, either. 
But whether you learn to make good use of living, 
of today, or remain content to meander along the 
years from one pillar of accident to another post 
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of misfortune is a matter of accepting or rejecting 
the on-going nature of things. By accepting it you 
can make every moment in the whole span of life 
count for something. 

Living is continuous. It does not obey any 
Stop-and-Go signals. It is not a series of stepping 
stones but a swift race, from sudden birth to an 
equally sudden death. We speak of way stations 
on the highway of life, but no one stops at the 
stations, They are only sign posts which someone 
had time to set up while on the run. 

Learning is continuous, too. You can’t go any- 
where except from where you are. You can’t learn 
anything you are not ready to learn. If at this mo- 
ment you are not practicing your trigonometry, at 
the next moment you will not be practicing your 
calculus. There is a continuity in growing, wheth- 
er it is growing mentally, physically, or spiritual- 
ly. And the only time you have to act in that con- 
tinuity is right now, today, the only time life 
presents to you, the present. 

If you have heard of Dewey, you have heard 
of continuity. The term comes from the facts we 
have noted. Living processes, including learning, 
do not proceed by getting to third base before 
you have touched first and second. And you don’t 
get on base until you have hit the ball. You've 
got to keep swinging until you connect. In the 
classroom, you've got to “hit” grammar before 
you can write a Spencerian sonnet to your lady 
love. In the carpentry shop, you must learn to 
saw a straight line before you rival Chippendale 
with your table legs. Continuity is the real stuff 
of life activities. What you are to be, you are be- 
coming, as Plato said, and you aren’t becoming 
anything unless you “be’’ something already. You 
can be something only by acting now. 

The object of schooling children is to help 
them take advantage of what they are at any given 
moment to move on to something better. The 
only way the help can be provided is by giving 
children the opportunity to exercise themselves. 
This applies to thinking as well as to muscles. 
You cannot win the Olympics or make a low golf 
score unless and until you have practiced. You 
cannot write a charter for the United Nations or 
vote intelligently for a mayor unless you have had 
the chance to practice making similar decisions 
in lesser matters. 

A person has to learn how to behave in situa- 
tions. You must get the “feel” of social and 
physical learning situations in the same way you 


get the “feel” of an automobile or an airplane jf 
you expect to learn how to drive or fly. Thinking 
and learning do not go on in a vacuum. They go 
on in a person. 

It happens that problems are just as continuous 
as life or learning. One leads directly into anoth- 
er; no sooner is this one solved or resolved than 
another is there demanding solution. If you learn 
how to behave in solving the ones you face today, 
you are better prepared for tomorrow's. That js 
what is meant when we say that education is the 
helping of children to move on to something bet- 
ter. The “better,” where education is concerned, 
does not mean getting a Cadillac instead of a 
Chevrolet, or any other position of status or ac- 
complishment; it means gaining greater ability in 
your Own person to meet your needs, to keep the 
on-going process going, to get from every mo- 
ment of living what it affords for human growth. 

For the nature of human life is growth. The 
nature of all living is development, from an 
amoeba to an Einstein. For human beings, growth 
takes the form of skill in performance, in imag- 
ining, in reasoning, in inventing, in discovering 
how things can be done, in sheer living as ration- 
al animals. 

Traditional schooling overlooked the animal and 
concentrated on the rational. Dewey saw the ir- 
rationality of that procedure. The human animal 
was the thing that multiplied, subtracted, added, 
divided, and played chess. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic were rational operations, but a human 
animal was doing the tricks. The budding genius 
in the third row, second seat from the aisle, was 
no ethereal wraith but sixty pounds of energetic 
muscle and more or less firm bone. He ate, di- 
gested, belched, and scratched his back. He had 
a yen to throw spitballs for the sheer sake of ex- 
pressing himself when he was overlooked a 
animal and made to play the role of a disembod- 
ied intellect. He was not very different, either, 
from the lad in the back row who carved his ini- 
tials on the desk to assert Ais individuality when 
the teacher tried to cram the multiplication table 
into a head that was full of frogs and tadpoles 
and sunlight on the river. Dewey saw the little 
animals who could become rational human beings 
as they actually are—blood, sweat, and terrapin 
tantalizers. 

So Dewey suggested putting the animals to 
work at becoming rational beings in the only way 
animals can learn anything—with all of them 
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selves in the act. When the baby puts his thumb 
in his mouth, he is thinking with his fingers. 
The rational animal is a single organism, the parts 
of which are inseparably connected. He will grow 
in-as-much as he has the chance to /earn. He will 
grow all-together or he will become misshapen. 
If one part grows while the others remain idle, 
the person is deformed, warped out of his pos- 
sible integrated development. He becomes less 
than a whole personality. But if the situations pro- 
vided by home and school as opportunities for 
him to grow are fitted to all the child is at that 
time, the entire child will grow. He will expand 
integrally, becoming more and more a person, a 
competent member of his social world and at 
home in his material environment. He will learn 
how to control himself and his experience. He 
will become what he is experiencing. 

For control is not a fiat to order the sun to stand 
still, but the knowledge of how to meet the uni- 
verse and keep on growing. It is the ability to 
adjust to conditions and to adjust conditions to 
your own welfare, your own on-going growth in 
personality. Men remake their world with every 
discovery of new ways to do things. But we learn 
to do things by doing things. We discover by 
seeking. We control by finding out what is there 
to control and how it operates. We can control 
our cars only when we have the feel of the situa- 
tion and are masters of driving. We can control 
ourselves only when we know where our selves 
come from and have the feel of the society in 
which they operate. 

We get our selves, our personalities, from the 
society around us. We get them from social, liv- 
ing experiences. And we get se/f-control when we 
are able to know what the group, the society, is, 
to know our part in its activities, and to know 
how we can better perform our part. We gain 
self-control when we are free to find out what 
control is. That is why children must be given 
the opportunity to face problems and solve them 
under their own steam, no matter how slow and 
painful the adult guides may find it waiting for 
them to succeed—and no matter whether they 
are many, many times unsuccessful. That is why 
children must have the chance to become active 
Participants in the unceasing human inquiry into 
what goes on. 

As Dewey phrased it, “A child, like an adult, 
may make or do something following the dicta- 
tion of others, working mechanically from oral 
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or written instructions, or stereotyped blueprints. 
There is then next to no thought. . . .” But the 
desirable development is not such mechanical 
imitation. What is desirable for the child is free- 
dom for “planning, invention, ingenuity, observa- 
tion,” and this in order that the child may develop 
“an interest in an activity as tending to a culmina- 
tion, to an outcome, and therefore possessing a 
thread of continuity binding together its successive 
stages.” His activity thus ‘‘is enriched by the sense 
that it leads somewhere, that it amounts to some- 
thing because the objectives in the activity are the 
child’s own, accepted freely within the limits of 
the situation in which he finds himself. 

Such a free personality is humanity’s goal. The 
free personality is the personal and social reward 
of solving problems, of acting freely within sit- 
uations, of taking a full share of work and re- 
sponsibility. 

The objective of all education is the free person. 

Dewey did not invent this truth. It was recog- 
nized by Aristotle, by Confucius, by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and by John Does everywhere. But 
Dewey lived in a democracy, a nation in which 
the responsibility for social controls lies in the 
hands of an entire people. If that control was to 
be actual and not just a pious hope, al/ the chil- 
dren of the nation had to be educated. An edu- 
cated elite such as the earlier educational regimen 
had provided, a few free men to direct the lives 
of those who had not learned by practice the dis- 
cipline of self and the control of situation, was 
not enough. There was and there is only one way 
in which such education for all can be had. That 
way is to prepare children, all children, to be free. 

They cannot be free unless they learn to con- 
trol both themselves and their environment. They 
cannot learn to control unless they have experi- 
ences in controlling. They cannot have such ex- 

riences unless they are aware of the unending 
search for solutions to an unending series of prob- 
lems and are trained to take part in the search. 
They cannot receive such training in schools un- 
less the classroom provides situations which per- 
mit them continuously to build upon whatever 
experience they have achieved at each stage of 
their growth. There can be no such fitting of sit- 
uations to the needs of the child unless the teach- 
er recognizes that the child is an organism, a 
whole breathing, bustling, battling, backscratch- 
ing animal, with possibilities of expressing him- 
self actively and rationally if given the chance, 
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and of learning through self-expression what is 
going on within himself and around him. The 
child is his relations—all his relations—to the 
rest of the world, physical and social. 

That is why democratic schooling calls itself 
the “‘child-centered curriculum.” There is no oth- 
er focus for education than the being who must 
master himself and his world. There is no virtue 
in a Hitler employing the wisdom of Machiavelli 
to enslave a nation, or in a Dillinger planning 
magnificent strategy in bank robbery. Hitler and 
Dillinger learned letters, facts, and figures. But 
they did not learn to control themselves and their 
environment. They were not free to be human 
beings. Their warped selves could not meet ade- 
quately the conditions of uman life. They did 
not know how to solve their personal problems 
because they had never /earned how. The result 
is history. An education that had developed the 
whole child through activities in which he learned 
how to adjust himself and his conditions, and 
how to share in the human search for ways to 
grow, would have provided a different plot for 
the story. For the p/an of life depends upon the 
living experience of the actors. It is today that 
tomorrow's meanings are set. The controls we 
acquire today are tomorrow's freedom. 

This is Dewey's hope and faith: that education 
centered in the actual individual child, directed 
toward providing situations suited to his individ- 
ual needs for development, would send forth 
from our schools a growing army of personalities, 
free to find out what can be done to make living 
better and free to do it. The objective of educa- 
tion is intelligent, exploring, rational human be- 
havior, in child and adult. 

(In a later article an effort will be made to describe 
classroom practice based on the above concept of educa- 


tion, with special attention to freedom for self-expression 
and the teacher's role in guiding such experience.) 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, in speaking December 12 be- 
fore the Southern Regional Conference on Educational 
Television, indicated that TV could prove an effec- 
tive weapon to combat “‘anti-intellectuals’” who attack 
the present educational system. “It is of transcendent 
importance,” he declared, “to give the public a chance 
to participate more fully in our educative process, to 
inform the public and have the public go along with 
us. It is entirely possible that this electronic tool is 
the ideal vehicle for bringing the public, the support- 
ing public which we serve, into the classroom itself 
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and to broaden the general understanding of the edy. 
cative process.” Educational TV can be very impor. 
tant in seeing that those who attack education are 
“confronted resourcefully,” so that educators cap 
then “depend on the good judgment of the American 
people to support attitudes that are constructive rather 
than destructive.” 


Alpha Field Chapter, PDK, will observe its 40th 
anniversary with a Founders’ Night program, March 
7, in San Francisco. Alpha Field is the first of the 
present fifty-eight field chapters of the fraternity. John 
S. Bolin, H. Ward Campbell, Percy E. Davidson, 
Arthur Heche, Jesse B. Sears, and Lewis M. Terman, 
the six living founders of the first field chapter, will 
preside and conduct the program. Emery Stoops, first 
vice-president of Phi Delta Kappa, will attend the 
celebration and will forecast the next forty years in 
education. Other officers and fraternity dignitaries 
hope to be present. Invitations have been issued to 
out-standing men in education to attend. ““Old-timers” 
and emeritus members have been contacted and have 
indicated their intent to be present on this memorable 
occasion. 


The Education Committee of the Portland, Oregon 
Chamber of Commerce selects a student from public, 
private, or parochial schools or the local colleges who 
is honored for a month. The student receives mention 
in the chamber’s weekly paper, is honored at the 
chamber’s weekly forum luncheon, and his picture 
appears on a car card in all the buses of the Portland 
traction company for at least a week. Candidates are 
selected on the basis of leadership and/or some out- 
standing accomplishment, together with scholastic 
standing. 


Why not arrange to place a copy of the schools 
annual report in the hands of new residents moving 
into the community ? The Florida Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, has arranged to have copies of 
the department's handsome report distributed to vis- 
itors at the welcome stations located on main high- 
ways entering the state. Supt. Thomas D. Bailey says 
the demand has been so great that a special abridged 
edition is being prepared especially for visitors and 
potential new residents of the state. 


The January, 1953, issue of the Alabama School 
Journal reports the first half of the exchange of high 
school students between Mobile, Alabama and Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin. The story was written by Jane Frazer, 
a high school student, and any doubt about the edv- 
cational values of such exchanges will be removed in 
anyone reading her article. The first of such exchanges 
was described in the February PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 
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Better Theories Needed in Research 


By GARFORD GORDON 


(This article is concerned with the basic assump- 
tions which underlie the so-called scientific method 
and the limitations which these place upon educa- 
tional research. It represents an educational version 
of the type of fundamental discussion which has been 
carried on in recent years in mathematics and physics. 
This phase of the science of education has not, so far 
as 1 can discover, been covered at length in any jour- 
nal. But, since educational research can produce re- 
sults that will be truly useful in the interpretation 
and improvement of education only if it is based on 
sound scientific principles, it is an especially impor- 
tant subject at the present time. 

The treatment is somewhat abstract, but the man- 
uscript has aroused considerable interest in those who 
have read it; and it does represent an aspect of edu- 
cational research which needs greater attention than 
it has received to date. It might be called an article 
on the theory of a science of education.—G.G.) 


CIENCE HAS always been plagued by the hu- 
S man desire to find easy solutions. The trouble 
with such solutions has usually been that they do 
not work. Unfortunately, much effort goes into 
would-be universal theories which are supposed 
to solve all problems arising from man’s expe- 
tience with the mysterious universe of which he 
isa part. The originators of such theories become 
emotionally attached to their ideas and find it 
impossible to face the fact that nature does not 
conform to the requirements of their so-called 
laws. Instead of recognizing that science is an 
attempt to describe the nature of the universe, 
they try to make the nature of the universe fit the 
description they have so laboriously invented. 
Thus have arisen the fallacious explain-all the- 
ories which have so bedeviled the intellectual 
development of mankind. Fortunately, the im- 
provement of observational techniques and the 
widespread application of the results of scientific 
inquiry to everyday living, have made it very dif- 
ficult to explain away physical phenomena which 
do not fit into preconceived system of natural 
science. Unhappily, the data and techniques of 
the social sciences do not demonstrate quite so 
emphatically the weaknesses of fallacious theories 
in their fields. The science of education is one of 
the chief sufferers from this situation. 
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It is unfortunate that the prestige of individu- 
als is so often at stake when educational theories 
are discussed. No man can be indifferent to the 
fate of his system of ideas when its acceptance 
will make him an authority in the field and its 
rejection will make him a nonentity. The tendency 
of educators at all levels to attribute to the opin- 
ions of experts a validity equal to or greater than 
that of objective experience, is unquestionably the 
greatest single deterent to the development of a 
science of education. It is not only that the expert 
himself is thereby given an almost fatally ardent 
motive for patching up his theories until they can 
“explain” anything that may be observed; but the 
natural human tendency to identify oneself with 
leaders, causes the rank and file to accept unveri- 
fiable explain-all theories as worthy aids to edu- 
cational research. 


THE CuRSE OF EXPLAIN-ALL THEORIES 


Explain-all theories are unquestionably the 
curse of modern educational research. It is im- 
possible to test them, for any fact that fails to fit 
them can be ascribed to some unexplained influ- 
ence that is after all in harmony with the theory. 
When this sort of thing is applied to life in gen- 
eral and called astrology or numerology, we very 


rightly scoff at the naive attempts of the apolo- 
gists to explain away the facts of life that fail to 
match with their pet system. However, when the 
IQ failed to predict scholastic success on as accu- 
rate a basis as was Claimed, educators unhesitat- 
ingly looked around for excuses. For instance, if 
a student did better than his IQ predicted, they 
“knew” that the test had not been properly given 
and that his ‘‘real’” IQ was higher than the ob- 
tained one. On the basis of evidence alone, it 
would have been more correct to say that the IQ 
is not a significant measure of intellectual capacity. 
This point of view has now been adopted by many 
educators, but it is still rejected by many others— 
though none can give a compelling, logical reason 
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for rejecting the evidence of experience in favor 
of the requirements of a theory. Actually, no such 
reason exists and, in fact, any theory requiring the 
explaining-away of evidence obtained by experi- 
ence is for this very reason disqualified as a 
scientific instrument. 

This article is not concerned with the value of 
the IQ as an educational measurement, for it may 
well be that suitable modifications of the theory 
can make it a valid scientific concept, and many 
such modifications are now being considered. But, 
did you find yourself automatically objecting to 
the last paragraph? Or have you transferred your 
allegiance to an achievement quotient, or to an 
expectancy age, or to some other logical equivalent 
of the IQ? Or are you convinced that some one 
change in teaching techniques or administrative 
practices will solve all or most of our educational 
problems? If you can truthfully answer ‘“‘No” to 
the preceding questions, ask yourself how many of 
your colleagues could do likewise. All who cannot 
do so illustrate the point being made here. 


RANGE OF MEASUREMENTS LIMITED 


What is wrong with using IQ’s or national 
norms or other numerical measures? Nothing, if 
you keep in mind exactly what they mean. How- 
ever, all mathematical measures presuppose cer- 
tain very definite conditions. The results of most 
experience do not meet these conditions. There- 
fore, scientists do not as a rule try to deal with 
all experience, but only with such limited aspects 
as will permit the presupposition to be made that 
the necessary conditions for the mathematical 
treatment of the data obtained, are fulfilled. 
When most educational measures are treated in 
this manner, they turn out to be limited to a much 
smaller range of applications than their creators 
usually claim for them. 

The remedy for many of the troubles of edu- 
cational science is the abandonment of unjusti- 
fiable assumptions as to the applicability of the 
laws of probability to educational measures, and 
the codrdinated collection of sufficient data in 
specific fields of educational research to enable 
the mathematical forms most appropriate to these 
fields to be determined. This is an expensive 
remedy. It will require that most accepted laws 
and rules of education and educational psychology 
be recognized as purely rule of thumb approxima- 
tions; a remedy very expensive emotionally for 
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many of us. It will also require the carrying on of 
codrdinated research on a scale far in excess of 
that now in existence. This will be expensive jn 
time, energy, and money. 


CO6PERATIVE RESEARCH NEEDED 


In fact, the whole thing will be so expensive, 
that it may well appear that this article merely says 
that education is not a science and cannot become 
one. This is not true. The basic conditions for 
scientific investigation can be met by education; 
and, when they are met, the science of education 
can be placed on as firm a footing as the sciences 
of chemistry or physics. The raw materials of 
education are schools and classes and children, not 
crystals and molecules and atoms. No physical 
scientist can proceed scientifically with just one 
molecule or atom; neither can an educator pro- 
ceed scientifically with just one class or student, 
One physical scientist can deal with millions of 
atoms and molecules; but it will take the whole 
profession of education to deal with an adequate 
number of schools and classes. It is this need for 
large-scale codperative research that distinguishes 
the science of education most sharply from the 
other physical and biological sciences. 

At present, anyone’s opinion on educational 
matters is as good as the next. The only thing that 
commands common acceptance is personal reputa- 
tion or common prejudice. That used to be true 
in the physical sciences, also. The present dif- 
ference in status between these sciences and the 
science of education is not due to chronology nor 
to differences in subject matter. There are more 
atoms in a spoonful of water than students in all 
the schools on earth, and no two of those atoms 
are exactly alike; and the Stanford-Binet formu- 
lation of the IQ is older than any of the pres- 
ent theories of atomic structure. No, the dif- 
ference is due to the fact that the physical sa- 
entists do not claim more than their observations 
warrant (regardless of what their so-called inter- 
preters may do), whereas too many educators 
have claimed too much for their inventions. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY 


Perhaps, however, the chief trouble is that most 
persons engaged in the scientific study of educt 
tion do not know the requirements that a scienti- 
fic theory must meet. Theories serve a definite 
purpose in the structure of science, and this im 
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ses certain restrictions on them. They are as- 
sumed descriptions of the way in which the ele- 
ments of the universe are related; but, since they 
are tools required by science in its efforts to de- 
scribe the universe, the assumptions underlying 
them cannot be chosen with complete arbitrari- 
ness. In particular, the assumptions on which any 
theory is based must not contradict the basic 
assumptions of science nor deny the aspects of 
science that justify its existence. 

Furthermore, to be of any use to science, theo- 
ries must either be based on fewer arbitrary as- 
sumptions than previous theories describing the 
same conditions, or else must result in a markedly 
simpler description of the universe. Also, to be of 
scientific worth, theories must be capable of veri- 
fication by means at hand. That is, they must be 
a means of describing the universe as it is or can 
be observed. In other words, a theory must be able 
to fulfill its purpose as a guide to observation. 


THEORY—THE TOOL OF DISCOVERY 


On the other hand, to have scientific worth, 
theories must not deny the existence of observa- 
tions that have been made or are being made. 
Theories that declare everything not provided for 
in their systems to be “unreal,” or “merely sub- 
jective,” or the like, are improper theories. 

The most important requirement that scientific 
theories must meet is that they be capable of serv- 
ing as tools for discovering more about the uni- 
verse. No theories that attempt to explain every- 
thing can meet this requirement. Such theories 
provide in advance for a description of all possible 
events; and, therefore, must assume all possible 
explanations in their premises. This means that 
the results of these theories are all contained in 
their assumptions so that there is no provision for 
observation to act in revising them. In other 
words, they are not capable of verification. Ex- 
amples of this type of theory are those which 
declare that all is due to the stars, or neurones, or 
environment, and so forth. In fact, any theory 
that describes all of any class of phenomena as 
being caused by a certain other phenomenon, is 
invalid, for it can always be assumed that the rela- 
tion exists but that observation has not been ex- 
tensive enough or accurate enough to detect it. 
This type of theory carries its own built-in verifi- 
cation and serves to describe itself and not the 
external universe. 
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There are several other requirements that must 
be met by scientific theories. If, in addition, theo- 
ries are to serve as a basis for mathematical treat- 
ment of observational data, still other criteria 
must be met. But no matter how well a theory 
meets the requirements for a good scientific theory 
and avoids the causes of invalidity, it can never 
be proven to be perfect. This is because the de- 
scription of the universe that is furnished by a 
theory is in terms of the assumptions of the theory. 
Ignorance of this basic limitation of all theories 
would seem to be the reason for some of the most 
serious weaknesses found in present work in edu- 
cational science. 


SOUND THEORIES NEEDED 


It is possible to make educational theories that 
meet all the requirements for good scientific the- 
ories; and some sound ones are needed. They 
need not be—in fact, they cannot be—perfect; but 
they must be capable of fulfilling their role in the 
structure of educational science. The creation of 
such theories is the responsibility of informed 
leadership in educational research. There is now 
some such leadership; but the need for widespread 
codperative research cannot be met by a few per- 
sons only. It is to be hoped that every leader in 
education will study the nature of science and be- 
come an informed leader in the promotion of 
scientifically valid educational research. 


CONFUSION IN EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 214) 


authority of fixed systems and dogmas, and of the 
right of any person, state, or institution to pre- 
determine what an individual must believe. Like 
the thinking process, democracy requires a con- 
tinuous, deliberate, and persistent examination of 
its own principles. The dynamic and evolutionary 
nature of the educative process becomes increas- 
ingly meaningful in the realm of higher educa- 
tion, where a greater attention is accorded to 
theory. An ability to think one’s way through the 
trammeled and distorted ideologies of the present 
and to evolve independently a workable and 
satisfying standard of values is the need of the 
hour. In so far as higher education is able to serve 
this end it is making its most valuable contribu- 
tion to incisive thinking and intelligent action in 
our time. 





Labor’s Concern for Education 


By ORVILLE C. JONES 


HE 1952 National C.I.O. Convention's state- 

ment of policy in respect to public education 
was brief and to the point: “Federal aid to edu- 
cation and school construction, and state and local 
measures to assure opportunities for a good edu- 
cation to all our children.” 

Behind this single clause embodied in a reso- 
lution dealing with the welfare of children and 
youth, is a long history of concern for education 
going back to the very beginning of the labor 
movement in America. 

The American labor movement dates its begin- 
ning from 1828, when for the first time a num- 
ber of local unions in Philadelphia formed the 
first city labor federation. The next year a com- 
mittee of this association recommended that: 

(1) Public schools be established in every lo- 
cality of the state. 

(2) School boards be elected by popular vote. 

(3) An “open-ladder system of schools,”’ free 
to the children of the rich and poor alike, be 
arranged. 

The motive for this original political action 
was double-barreled. Obviously, working people 
would like to have an equal opportunity for their 
children to get an education and get on in the 
world, but this was by no means the strongest of 
their desires. Remember that a majority of the 
workers in this period had come to America to 
escape the tyranny of government or church. They 
had come from the debtor prisons. They had 
come as indentured servants. They had come 
seeking to achieve a world of free institutions, 
and how, they asked, can free institutions be main- 
tained without education? 

Typical of their point of view is this mani- 
festo of the period: 


“All history corroborates the melancholy fact, 
that in proportion as the mass of the people be- 
comes ignorant, misrule and anarchy ensue— 
their liberties are subverted, and tyrannic ambi- 
tion has never failed to take advantage of their 
helpless condition. . . . Let the productive class- 
es, then, unite for the preservation of their free 
institutions, and by procuring for all the chil- 


1 Based on an address to Sigma Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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dren in the commonwealth, republican educa- 
tion, preserve our liberties from the dangers of 
foreign invasion or domestic infringement.” 


From this early day on, the labor movement has 
maintained a traditional loyalty to the public 
school system, a loyalty that is often not recipro- 
cated by educators, who fail to understand the 
part labor has played in the evolution of the 
American public school system. 

This concern of the workers has never taken 
the form of an effort to dominate schools or edu- 
cators but has been a quiet but persistent support 
of school levies and of legislation which benefits 
schools and teachers. 

What are the hopes of the labor movement to- 
day for the public schools and the teachers and 
administrators who guide our children and youth? 

1. Above all we would like to keep our schools 
and their leaders free, free to think, free to search 
for the truth, free to express what they believe to 
be truth. 

Academic freedom, of late, has had rough 
sledding. The background of this is understand- 
able. As a result of the collapse of our economy 
in the great depression, businessmen got them- 
selves in the dog house with the public. Their 
terrific campaign, involving the expenditure, ac- 
cording to Fortune, of not less than a hundred 
million dollars a year to get public attitudes 
changed, has borne fruit. This campaign has been 
aided by the real threat of Russian imperialism 
and its world-wide efforts at social and economic 
revolution, a threat which could readily be used 
as a propaganda instrument. In addition to the 
millions spent, a public press, sensitive to atti- 
tudes of advertisers, rendered invaluable service 
to this effort to restore big business to public fa- 
vor. The net effect has been highly successful, a 
new orthodoxy has been established, which if it 
does not enthrone big business in the place of the 
Almighty, at least ascribes to it an almost Mes- 
sianic function. 

This new orthodoxy is readily enforced upon 
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school systems by means of boards of education. 
These boards are in the main made up of people 
who, while they may not be corporation officials, 
are none the less amenable to the big business 
int of view. They are often lawyers, using the 
school boards as stepping stones to future politi- 
cal careers, and not unmindful of the richest 
sources of campaign funds and political influence. 
They are often professional people who psycho- 
logically identify themselves with the positions 
of dominant economic groups, and need no brib- 
ety to lend their influence to the new orthodoxy. 
How important control of school boards seems to 
business interests may be judged by the extremes 
to which they will go to defeat school board can- 
didates representing labor or its points of view. 

A number of unscrupulous persons have seen 
in this situation an opportunity to milk thought- 
less businessmen of many thousands of dollars, 
for their own private gain. By playing on the 
businessman’s fear of democratic or liberal ten- 
dencies in the schools, throwing in a little race 
prejudice, and savoring the whole mess with ev- 
eryone’s natural desire to get out of paying taxes, 
they have been able to make anti-public school 
campaigns pay off very profitably. Unfortunately 
these attacks have not aided the teachers’ feelings 
of security. 

At the college level there is another factor 
tending to undergird the new orthodoxy. Like 
everything else, colleges are becoming increas- 
ingly expensive institutions. Great personal for- 
tunes are no longer adequate sources of financing, 
so colleges are turning to the corporations for 
financial salvation. Corporations spend millions 
of dollars for research in our colleges to the point 
where teaching as the art of developing person- 
ality has given way to the perfecting of techni- 
cians. Financial campaigns to raise money from 
corporations is the number one item on the agen- 
da of many college presidents today. Colleges do 
have to have money and this seems to be the 
only likely source of it, but from the point of 
view of academic freedom and of any objective 
evaluation of our culture, particularly our eco- 
nomic processes, the situation is deadly. 

To preserve freedom of the schools, with rea- 
sonable opportunity for teachers to seek and teach 
truth, is going to take some conscious effort. 

2. Labor is also concerned with the objective 
of education. 

There is, of course, no such thing as complete 
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objectivity. When human beings act or think, in- 
dividually or in groups, it is from some stand- 
point. Public education must have a standpoint. It 
is our belief that this ought to be the constella- 
tion of values which we describe as democracy. 
Democracy includes reverence for persons as ends 
in themselves and the belief that persons should 
contribute at their highest ability to the common 
welfare, as well as the assertion that ultimate 
authority is vested in the people as a whole. 

This is not a new definition of educational ob- 
jectives. Where can you find a more inspired idea 
of it than this paragraph from the Working 
Men's Joint Committee of the City and County 
of Philadelphia, published in 1830? 

“When the committees contemplate their own 
condition, and that of the great mass of their 
fellow laborers; when they look around on the 
glaring inequality of society, they are constrained 
to believe that until the means of equal instruc- 
tion shall be equally secured to all, liberty is but 
an unmeaning word, and equality an empty 
shadow, whose substance to be realized must first 
be planted by an equal education and proper 
training in the minds, in the habits, in the man- 
ners, and in the feelings of the community.” 

It is interesting that the reactionary people in 
this country want the schools to confine their ef- 
forts to teaching mere techniques, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. But in our complicated aul- 
ture this is not enough. People of many races, na- 
tionalities, religions, and vocational and economic 
status must learn to understand one another and 
to live together. 

The schools prepare students for democratic 
society both by curriculum and practice. Labor 
opposes segregated school systems because they 
deny in practice the very ideal for which schools 
exist in a democratic society. Forcing children of 
one race to attend schools for that race alone is a 
way of saying effectively to that child: “You are 
inferior. We do not want you to associate with 
other American children.” What more effective 
way could be used to implant frustration and bit- 
terness in the heart of a child? 

If the schools are to train people for successful 
life in a democratic culture, they will have a more 
authentic character if they are able to demon- 
strate democratic procedures in their internal ad- 
ministration. Hierarchial systems are not a con- 
vincing means of training for a democratic socie- 
ty. Group discussions, group decisions, and group 
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actions provide a stimulus to personal improve- 
ment which one misses in many educational sys- 
tems. A summer school at a teachers college is no 
substitute for steady growth on the job, of the 
sort that can be inspired in the creative inter-ac- 
tion of the democratic process. 

3. The training of students for effective life 
in democratic culture requires a balance of per- 
sonal, cultural and vocational training. 

Many educators assume that the labor move- 
ment is interested only in vocational training. A 
reading of the pronouncements of those early 
labor groups who fought to get a public school 
system established will make abundantly clear 
that their concern was broader than that. They 
wanted their children trained to be free men in 
a society of free institutions. 

There have been many quarrels among educa- 
tors as to the merits of cultural vs. vocational ed- 
ucation. This is unfortunate. The obvious truth is 
that every human being needs both. Status and 
happiness rests on ability to fit into the employ- 
ment pattern and make a vital contribution. There 
is, of course, the obvious fact that in our society 
money is the medium of exchange and the ability 
to earn some of it is absolutely necessary for food, 
clothing and shelter. Tragic, indeed, is the fate 
of the educated person who has no sound voca- 
tional base. 

On the other hand technical skill alone does 
not make a life or a society. In a democracy every 
citizen is called on to share in great policy de- 
cisions. Does he know enough of history to un- 
derstand the present or to visualize where we are 
headed? As the labor movement has come to 
greater power and participation in community 
and government, its members have need for more 
than vocational skills. They need insight into the 
issues and trends of their time. 

The technician must also be a person. It is 
easier to train the technician than to develop the 
person. Educational maturity, for example, does 
not necessarily grow out of a Ph.D. degree. It is 
an easier educational task to prepare a student for 
competence in his chosen skill than to turn out an 
emotionally mature person, who understands so- 
cial values and who is willing to stand up and 
be counted. 

I think labor would agree with the judgment 
of Oliver C. Carmichael in his annual report to 
the Carnegie Foundation: “ . . . education which 
takes a detached view of life and society, that 
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never leads students to face issues . . . tends to 
produce men and women who are spectators 
rather than actors. . . . They view both sides of 
questions with equanimity, seeing the strength 
and weakness of each . . . but never align them- 
selves with either of the contending forces. Sure. 
ly the effective citizen . . . must be willing to 
stand up and be counted, to make a commi 

to throw his weight on the side of truth.” 

Labor hopes, therefore, that out of our schools 
will come persons who are significant in them- 
selves, who can make a real contribution to their 
communities, vocationally, and who are commit- 
ted to the democratic ideal and willing to add 
their bit in the eternal struggle to keep it and 
to improve it. 

I think that we would be willing to let Albert 
Einstein speak for us at this point. “It is not 
enough to teach man a specialty. Through it he 
may become a kind of useful machine, but not a 
harmoniously developed personality. It is essen- 
tial that the student acquire an understanding of 
and a lively feeling for values. He must acquire 
a vivid sense of the beautiful and morally good.” 

4. The labor movement would be happy to 
see an improvement in the income and status of 
teachers. 

We are well aware that in this period of in- 
flation people with fixed incomes have tended to 
suffer. Because of their willingness to organize 
and struggle on their own behalf, workers have 
been able to counteract inflationary forces and to 
improve their income. Teachers are sometimes 
resentful of labor’s ability to protect itself, but 
workers have won this ability at a price teachers 
have not been willing to pay. They have won the 
right to organize by their endurance on picket 
lines, and all too often by their own bloodshed. 

Teachers sometimes blame labor for the cur- 
rent inflation, but remember that we had the 
same sort of inflation after World War I when 
the labor movement was nearly prostrate. Let me 
call your attention to a statement by Charles E. 
Wilson, while president of General Motors: “I 
contend that we should not say ‘the wage-price 
spiral.’ We should say ‘the price-wage spiral.’ 
For it is not primarily wages that push up prices, 
it is primarily prices that pull up wages.” 

Some economists believe that we are in for 4 
long period of high prices. If so, then teachers 


(Continued on page 228) 
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The Process of Socialization 


By T. R. SCHAFFLER 


CHILD POSSESSES no human nature at birth. 
At this time he is only a raw homo sapien 
with human nature potentials, and as R. G. Smith 
ts it, “You came into the world a polymorphous 
rverse little ape with a billion years of bio- 
logical evolution precipitated, so to speak, in 
your dimpled organism. You came naked, with- 
out shame, without language, food habits, or 
manual dexterity; ideas or religious faith; with- 
out respect for law and order and with no dis- 
cernible admiration for Mr. Hoover. You came 
with no higher desires than to have your capacious 
belly filled with milk and your somatic and 
visceral itches scratched by loving hands.’’! 

Today it is common knowledge that at birth 
the child has no personality pattern. The pattern 
of personality possessed by any fifteen-year ado- 
lescent is the net product of the interaction and 
integration of the various factors set forth in the 
formula above. 

As the new-born babe enters the physical and 
social world, there are some well-defined and 
definite response patterns already set up in his 
organism. These are automatic behavior stimulus- 
response mechanisms ready by nature to serve and 
save him. On the other hand, many other response 
patterns which will be developed later are not 
so well defined at birth, and may be thought of 
as dynamic forces ready to react in a number of 
directions, depending upon the stimulus situation 
experienced. 

“Biological heredity,” say Ogburn and Nim- 
koff, “ushers the infant actor onto the stage which 
physical environment, the group, and culture have 
set. The dramatic action now begins, and the 
new born babe is gradually transformed into a so- 
dal person. The term used by the sociologist to 
designate this transformation is socialization.”? 

When we analyze the new-born actor we find 
that he possesses a number of organic powers or 
traits making up what is called the O. H. (organic 
heritage) factor; sometimes known as the Origi- 
nal Nature or Original Endowment. These dy- 


—_—_—_ 

*R. G. Smith, “The Nobel Animal,” Fugitive Papers, quoted in 
John F. Cuber, Sociology, A Synopsis of Principles, D. Appleton 

mtury, New York, p. 155. 

William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1950, p. 193. 
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Mankato, Minnesota. 


namic powers or forces make up his “quiver of 
arrows” or “stock in trade,” so to speak, with 
which to begin his fateful voyage upon the un- 
known “‘sea of life.’ 

The most highly developed trait in this or- 
ganic heritage is the reflex, consisting of a stimu- 
lus-response arc made up of the familiar affector- 
connector-effector sequence. In other words, when 
confronted by certain stimuli, regular behavior- 
isms like breathing, sucking, swallowing, sneez- 
ing, vomiting, etc., naturally follow. These can, 
of course, be conditioned; they need no learning 
to perform. 

In this O. H. factor, we note also the endocrine 
system, consisting of the ductless glands located 
in various parts of the body, which has a function 
to perform in the proper maturation and growth 
of the organism. The hormones produced by these 
glands are believed to play a most important ef- 
fective part in bringing to the emerging person- 
ality balance and poise. There is also present and 
functioning at birth the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem which may be considered the “thermostat” 
of the body, registering various physical and emo- 
tional disequilibriums; and, at the same time, di- 
recting certain reflexive mechanisms which, with 
the aid of the endocrine system, prepare the or- 
ganism for regaining equilibrium. 

The central nervous system, consisting of the 
brain, the spinal cord, and the nerves reaching 
out through the body, resembles potentially a 
blank sheet or tablet upon which the other fac- 
tors (the C. H.* and S.G.*), as experienced, be- 
gin immediately to write impressions, 

Likewise, in the organism, we find certain 
crude drives—urges to action—brought into play 
by physical imbalance, which propel the organ- 
ism toward certain types of behavior. While the 
identified number of these drives, which were 
once called instincts, varies among students of 


? Lawrence Guy Brown, Social Pathology, F. S. Crofts and 
Company, New York, 1942, Chapter 2 
e ee accompanying chart. 
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A FORMULA FOR THE PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION 
[O.H. x (CH. S.G.)] + U.E. = T.S.P. or H.N." 
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behavior, ranging from one fundamental force 
(sex) to more than fifty, there are at least four 
that are rather well-recognized. The hunger 
drive, which also includes thirst or the want of 
oxygen, is stimulated by the organic imbalance 
brought on by a negative metabolic rate produc- 
ing a state of disequilibrium. The child’s body, 
wonderfully made, endeavors through this drive 
to correct this imbalance by seeking food or 
drink or air. The two other drives present at 
birth and ready to sustain the life of the organ- 
ism are the urges to fight or flight depending 
upon the circumstances surrounding the stimula- 
tion, or the character of the imbalance created 
within the organism. The sex drive is also pres- 
sent, potentially, at birth but matures later, al- 
though it begins to develop much earlier than 
the age of pubescence. 

Temperament is the questionable trait in the 
O.H. factor. Temperament is here defined as the 
typical emotional disposition of the organism or 
babe. Whether it is present at birth or is a prod- 
uct of socialization is debatable. The old theories 
of one’s temperament being determined by astro- 
nomical or astrological influence or by the birth 
experience of the infant have been declared ob- 
solete, and even the old classic categories of 
choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, and melancholic 
are seldom used in modern treatises. 

A more modern theory of temperament held 
by a number of sociologists is that temperament 
' is mot an emotional die cast upon the new born 
by the stars or by fate of birth, but rather it is 
the complex residual feeling tone resulting from 





“Francis Brown, Educational Sociology, Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1947, p. 12 








drive experiences as they have been registered, 
integrated, and blended by the autonomic nervous 
system and the endocrine system of that partic- 
lar organism. These glands of internal secretion 
have been called the “tides of life’ and experi- 
ments with animals as well as man have demon- 
strated that they do have a direct effect upon the 
emotional level of the organism.® 

Each potential human nature possesses “the 
inborn flexibility to acquire certain abilities.”* 
Of all inborn traits, these are the least perfected 
and definite at birth, and many, of course, are 
never developed but lie dormant throughout the 
life of the n like the many potential talents 
buried in Grey’s Country Church Yard. Yet other 
flexibilities are dominant and, after stimulation 
and development by and through the C.H. and 
S.G. factors, mature into expert skills as evi- 
denced in our American culture pattern by an 
array of stars in all our culture complexes from 
racketeering to religion. 

So much for the innate dynamic forces found 
within the organic heritage of the newly-bom 
homo sapiens. No sooner is this human being 
delivered upon the stage than he is wrapped, fig- 
uratively, in a blanket of culture and bound by 
the chains of tradition and custom.? We may add 
here that that same culture pattern dictates wheth- 
er that real blanket shall be pink or blue. 

Once upon the stage of action, the neophyte 
is subjected to a well-woven, and we may add # 
well-worn, pattern of “thinking and doing.” Thus 





5 Ogburn and Nimkoff, Op. Cit., p. 203. : 
*R. L. Southerland and J. L. Woodward, Introductory Se 


ology, J. P. Lippincott, Dallas. 1940, p. 184. ~ 
Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Houghton Mifflin Coz 


pany, Boston, 1934, Chapter 1. 
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he is conditioned to conform either patiently or 
forcibly to that society's folkways, mores, taboos, 
beliefs and values. He learns the language spoken 
by that society and is soon introduced to its in- 
stitutions, culture objects, and technique ways. 
La Piere says: 


The human infant is adaptable and could learn to 
behave in almost any way, but the human beings who 
constitute the most important element of his environ- 
ment behave in comparatively fixed and highly stand- 
ardized ways. The human infant, for instance, has no 
food tastes; he could as well learn to like boiled rat 
as baked pig, earth worms as chicken, mare’s milk 
as cow's milk... . 

Since he is pliant and his environment is rigid, the 
human animal adjusts to his environment through 
the years of his infancy, childhood, and youth. He 
learns in a variety of complex ways to behave in the 
modes deemed by those around him to be right and 
proper for one of his status. . . . The ways in which 
he is taught to do these things constitute the process 
of socialization, and what he learns is what in the 
end characterizes him as a human being.® 


Through the development of habits, attitudes, 
wishes and ideals, the social groups in which he 
participates, either actively or vicariously, gradu- 
ally, but surely in most cases, imbue and incor- 
porate into his biological organism the “way of 
life” of that social system. 

The primary groups are the first to lay hold of 
him and give him a human orientation. The fam- 
ily, the chief of these primary groups, consciously 
or unconsciously, gives the bent to the socializa- 
tion process, not only by control of the cultural 
heritage they may contain, but also by the meth- 
ods they use to induce, imbue, translate, or inter- 
pret this cultural heritage to the growing, ma- 
turing, changing organism. While much more 
could be said about the family as the prime mold- 
er of personality, space will not permit a fuller 
treatment of this one social group in the total so- 
cialization story. 

The play group of his neighborhood, the 
church and church school (usually of the par- 
ents’ choice), the public or parochial school, and 
later the various recreational, cultural, or organi- 
zational groups which the child joins, all play 
their part in conditioning, molding, and shaping 
that eventual human nature. Not only from each 
group per se, but also from the general web of 


"Richard T. La Piere, Sociology, McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York, 1946, p. 45 f. 
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community organization and group interaction 
and interpenetration, the individual experiences a 
pattern of living from which he acquires ideas, 
attitudes, values, and habits. These same social 
groups also provide the maturing and developing 
child a “dressing room” to prepare for wider so- 
cial behavior as well as a “show window” in 
which to demonstrate or exhibit his cultural cloak. 

Experience holds the key to each individual's 
personality pattern, for it is through the sub- 
jective interpretation of experience that the in- 
teraction and integration of the two heritages or 
factors take on meaning and become significant. 
In fact, no trait or factor can become a part of 
human nature unless it is experienced in inter- 
action.® 

This experience is uni in that it is in- 
dividualistic and different in each individual. No 
two organisms experience identical stimuli alike. 
Even identical twins, with very similar organisms, 
have been found to differ widely in personality 
traits.1° Cases of brothers and/or sisters who, 
even though they may have similar gene qualities 
and grow up in common environments, differ 
greatly in the net product of socialization are too 
numerous to mention. 

As indicated in the formula above, these simi- 
lar experiences may register and deposit vastly 
different emotional residues into the nervous 
fiber of the organisms. Thus, in one child these 
experiences may leave a feeling tone of comfort, 
while in another right by his side, a feeling of 
discomfort. Likewise, there may be registered 
feelings or experiences of pleasure or pain, suc- 
cess or failure, positive or negative status, en- 
couragement or inhibition. A case is known 
where two brothers, only two years apart in age, 
took a chew of tobacco from the same plug, given 
to them by the same father, on the same day, in 
the same place. One of the lads experienced such 
excruciating results that he never cared to take 
the second chew; while the brother whose unique 
experience brought no pain or distress, became a 
veteran user of chewing and smoking tobacco. 

These experiences also tend to build up gradu- 
ally within the child the concept of self (the sub- 
jective concept or appraisal of the totality of one’s 
person), and in turn this self concept becomes an 
important factor in determining the uniqueness 
of consequent experiences. Thus, depending upon 


*Guy Brown, Op. Cit., p. 70. 
* Francis Brown, Op. Cit., p. 116. 
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the value judgments of the culture within which 
he is being socialized, the socialee interprets one 
experience as good and another as bad, one moral 
and another unmoral, and so he is encouraged by 
others as well as by self-consciousness, to con- 
tinue one behavior; while, by the same pressures, 
he is taught to refrain from certain types of be- 
havior, or he may indulge in them in secret, 
either imaginatively or overtly. 

Gradually the child matures biologically. The 
raw homo sapien is transformed into a human 
nature with a personality pattern which is rated 
as normal or abnormal, and is accepted or re- 
jected by the same social groups by which and 
through which he has been socialized. This is 
often called his social type aspect and is classified 
in the formula as normal or abnormal." 

If normal human nature results from the proc- 
ess of socialization, the personality may be further 
classified as an introvert, extrovert, or an ambi- 
vert. If, on the other hand, the product is social- 
ly typed as abnormal, he may be labeled as a 
spoiled child, a delinquent youth, or an unsocial 
adult, depending upon age. Either one of these 
may take on a multitude of variations depending 
again upon the behavior value judgments of the 
particular society being studied. 

The exponent x of the formula indicates the 
various forms the human nature may take in his 
society, and, since no life totality pattern is ever 
absolutely fixed or static, the use of the term 
tentative in the final factor of the formula is ap- 
propriate. 

In conclusion, the whole process may be sum- 
marized by saying that the personality (human 
nature) begins as a bundle of disintegrated, dy- 
namic forces, housed in a body (organism) ener- 
gized and fed by nature. This organism, endowed 
with numerous reflexive mechanisms and some 
drives, acts upon a stage set for it by society. By 
its social heritage, it is stimulated to behave and 
its pattern of action (behavior) is directed, en- 
couraged, thwarted, inhibited, praised, punished, 
and thus molded by the social groups in which it 
participates. Through the common ground of ex- 
perience, by the processes of interaction, integra- 
tion, and maturation, the organism of the new- 
born babe is gradually transformed into a per- 
sonality with a self-concept entity. As it begins to 
assert its own ego, it enters upon the secondary 
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stage of self-control. However, it is never free 
from the impact and conditioning of these social 
factors, and the institutions of its social milieu, 
particularly the family, the school, the church, 
and the occupational groups continue the process 
of socialization, giving it an unique human na- 
ture or personality pattern. 

Thus from simple consciousness emerges self 
consciousness and as self consciousness evolves 
into social consciousness, the process of socializa- 
tion of the dynamic forces is completed and the 
person matures into a dynamic, adjusted or mal- 
adjusted personality and plays various roles in the 
social organization of his time. 


LABORS CONCERN 
(Concluded from page 224) 


salaries should be brought up in line with these 
high prices. 

Labor usually supports efforts to get better pay 
for teachers and also efforts to equalize education- 
al opportunities throughout the nation. Only fed- 
eral aid can bring children in such states as Mis- 
sissippi an equal chance at a good schooling. 
There is no reason to fear federal control through 
such grants. People who advance this argument 
are primarily interested in holding down taxes. 

Beyond the matter of income is the problem of 
status. Time was when teachers and ministers 
were the only educated people in their communi- 
ties. They were inevitably the community leaders. 
No one questioned their right to be persons and 
to think and say what they wanted. But society 
has moved far from these pioneer communities 
where the teacher could be a person in his own 
right. Vast school systems, complicated admin- 
istrative structures, and boards of education have 
made the teacher one of hundreds of employees. 

The danger is that teachers will become mere 
hirelings and be denied the right to be persons 
in their own right. Harold Benjamin of the NEA 
Defense Commission warned: ‘‘Free men cannot 
be taught properly by slaves. Courageous citizens 
cannot be well educated by scared hired men.” 

Frankly, also, we in labor believe we can see 
a marked improvement in the status of teachers 
and the respect they receive from the community 
when they have had the courage to do what work- 
ers have done, form a union and fight for their 
own betterment! 
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Public Reward Offered! 


By INO HOWE 


(“Both experience and observation,” says Miss 
Howe, “have convinced me that it is the little dis- 
satisfactions, the dearth of understanding and appre- 
ciation, the lack of confidence and respect from and 
for executives, which have driven many teachers from 
the profession and which have caused th2m to fail to 
encourage, if not actually to discourage, young people 
to become teachers. And here I know whereof I 
speak. My firm belief that teachers are too much seen 
and not enough heard when executives are around 
has led me to attempt to speak out. Administrators 
and executives, I know, have a multitude of prob- 
lems, more now than ever before. But teachers need 
not be a problem to them if the executives will make 
an open-minded and honest effort to build good per- 
sonal (not personnel) relations with their staffs; for 
teachers will delightedly meet them half-way—after 
they recover from the shock of such a radical change 
in attitude and become convinced of its sincerity.” ) 


ost: A LARGE BUT undetermined number of 
L good schoolmen, somewhere between the 
status of teacher and administrator. Answering to 
the names of Principal, Supervisor, Superintend- 
ent, Executive, or Administrator alike, any one of 
them may be recognized by the following char- 
acteristics : 

He can speak clearly and distinctly, particularly 
such difficult words as “Yes” and “No.” He 
knows his own mind, and never dodges an issue 
or procrastinates by saying, “I'll see.’’ And when 
he must occasionally put off his teachers by say- 
ing, “I'll let you know,” he regards his words as 
a sacred promise, and fulfills them exactly and as 
promptly as humanly possible, keeping these 
teachers informed meanwhile of any delay, so that 
they know he is not just giving them the silent 
treatment. 

He can express himself frequently and well, 
approving what he sees that is good and seeking 
to correct the wrong and to improve the poor. He 
will uphold a teacher when she is right and “tell 
her off” when she is wrong, and will do both with 
tact but without fear or favor. 

He can count, compute, record, and file. He 
knows exactly how many teachers he has, and he 
knows where each one is. He never forgets even 
one of them, for he considers it his business to 
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* Miss Ino Howe teaches in the Public Schools 
of Cosmopolis, Indiowa. 


remember. He reads the calendar and makes his 
plans at least one jump ahead of his staff. He gets 
notices out ahead of time, and makes them clear 
and concise. A report misplaced by him, causing 
some teacher to have to prepare it again, disgraces 
himself permanently in his own regard. 

He is always courteous, in essence as well as 
in name. His manners are good, but his attitude is 
even better. He is never in too big a hurry to 
listen to a teacher, and he does not think every 
tinkle of the telephone bell is more important 
than their conversation. 

His ears are open, and so is his mind. He 
doesn’t fiddle with the desk calendar, eye the 
clock, and gaze out the window with a far-away, 
bored look as he half-listens while some hesitant 
teacher tries to summon the nerve to ask for aid 
or advice or guidance, or to offer an idea or sug- 
gestion, for whatever it may be worth. And he 
never grabs his hat while her shadow is still on 
the threshold, making her feel that she has de- 
layed his golf game or his evening cup of coffee 
with unimportant chatter. 

His memory is excellent. He never says to a 
teacher who has lessons to plan and collections to 
make, PTA programs to help with, cafeteria duty, 
hall duty, committee work, make-up work, ticket 
sales and costumes to keep straight, a faculty party 
to plan, 150 papers to grade and 38 report cards 
to make out, besides teaching 35 or 40 boys and 
girls in a room built for 25 and keeping track of 
them all constantly, from the time the first bus 
comes in the morning until the last leaves at night, 
without respite apart (even for nourishment at 
noon), we repeat, he never utters to a teacher an 
inane and irresponsible, “Now if I forget, you 
remind me.” If he did, he would not wonder that 
at times like this she feels like throwing things; 
he would only marvel that she restrains herself 
from doing it. 

He has a conscience which makes him uneasy 
when a teacher has to ask him a second time for 
information or supplies or materials, and it defi- 
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nitely humiliates him in his own eyes if she must 
return again and again. He knows that beggars 
lose their self-respect, and initiative, and con- 
fidence, and make poor teachers indeed. And he 
does not want the death of a teacher's spirit laid 
on his soul—particularly when the best, because 
they have become sensitive through their work, 
are the most easily stunted or cut down or driven 
away. He cannot always grant the requests which 
come to him, but he can at least prevent the cor- 
rosion of doubt and uncertainty by answering. 

He can see well because he looks. He sees and 
comments on the many pupils who do well as 
freely as he discusses the few problem ones who 
force his attention upon them. He sees conflicts 
and troubles sprouting among his faculty mem- 
bers, and wisely weeds them out before they have 
a chance to spread and grow strong and entangle 
the whole faculty irretrievably. He looks for the 
signs of discouragement and frustration and sup- 
posed failure among his teachers, and he does 
something to let those teachers know he appre- 
ciates their difficulties and is ready and willing 
to help if they need him. And oftener than he 
would have thought possible he finds that it is 
only the understanding or encouragement, the 
word of counsel or the chance to talk it out in 
confidence, which he alone can give, that is need- 
ed to lighten the load and brighten the way again. 
And he keeps these things strictly to himself for, 
as the teacher with her pupils, he knows that one 
betrayed confidence, no matter how insignificant 
it may seem to him, destroys forever his opportu- 
nity to help again. 

He can screw up his courage when he needs it. 
He fears no teacher because of position, influence, 
politics, relatives, or a tongue which can (and 
sometimes does) wag agilely in the right places 
in town. He considers his decisions carefully, but 
when they are made he enforces them completely 
and without exception until they are changed. He 
does not look upon this as autocracy, for he knows 
that autocracy lies more in the making than in the 
execution; he knows that democracy without a 
head degenerates into an anarchy with so many 
heads that nobody knows which way it is going. 

He knows the facts of life. Thus he knows that 
propriety has built barriers to communication be- 
tween him and the women on his faculty. They 
hesitate (and quite wisely) to admire orally his 
new suit, his loud sox, or his birthday tie. They 


can’t join the coffee- or coke-and-smoke sessions, 
or play golf with him, or join the same lodge or 
service club, and insinuate their: ideas and ambi- 
tions into his mind when he is relaxed and of 
guard. But he knows the value of their ideas and 
the measures of their aid if mutual understanding 
and respect can be established; so he coaches his 
wife well, for she can help to create the proper 
and irreproachable situations which will help him 
get to know the women on his faculty as people, 
instead of as “English IV” or “First Grade” or 
“Fifth Grade for 29 Years.” 

He is friendly. He makes people a hobby, and 
gets so interested in his teachers, as people, that 
when he meets them in public places he forgets 
completely that it is his duty to be friendly, and 
speaks and talks with them in a natural way, and 
even about things not remotely connected with 
school. But he is never a professional “hale fel- 
low” with the empty words of greeting, the false 
smile, and the meaningless pat on the shoulder, 
And he avoids like the plague even the appear- 
ance of flattery, for he realizes that while the sin- 
cere and timely compliment is meat to the hungry 
and strength to the tired, flattery is an insult to 
the intelligence and the greatest destroyer of re- 
spect ever invented by man. 

He can walk. This he will demonstrate by walk- 
ing down the hall to consult with teachers in their 
own rooms, when their pupils are in physical edu- 
cation or music, and when they can give their 
opinions freely without regard for the conduct or 
misunderstanding of Little Pitchers. He demon- 
strates it by walking down the hall to visit classes 
frequently enough to overcome the teachers’ dread 
and often enough to keep in touch with instruction 
and get a true picture of the classroom (and he 
brings with him his mind as well as his body). 

He has a sense of direction. He never causes 
his teachers to run in circles from one to another 
by saying, “Ask Mr. ,” if he can give or get 
the answer himself. He knows that teachers who 
are treated this way become exhausted, disillu- 
sioned, dispirited shadows of their best selves. 

He can read, and he does. He reads the reports 
and summaries and suggestions his teachers work 
over so laboriously, with his brain as well as with 
his eyes. He comprehends the meaning as well as 
the forms of words, and he even develops skill 
in reading between the lines for dissatisfactions, 


(Continued on page 234) 
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A Core Vocabulary in the Language Arts 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


(Why would anyone undertake a study such as 
this? During World War Il, the writer made a 
similar one at the request of one army center and 
one navy center for use in their special schools for 
illiterate inductees. Rinsland’s study was not yet 
available so when I received another request for the 
core list from one of the centers in the Asiatic area, 
| made the study again. After using the list, the edu- 
cational director wrote that, “This past series of 
classes have becn our most successful to date.” This 
letter led me further to develop the core vocabulary 
for the purposes stated in the article—G.C.K.) 


EGINNING with Ayres’ pioneering research 
B study of spelling vocabularies’ published 
forty years ago, numerous investigations have 
shown that relatively small numbers of words 
carry a large proportion of the load of English ex- 
pression. This fact has been established with 
respect to both reading vocabularies and writing 
vocabularies. Also, the development of a core 
vocabulary for the primary grades? has demon- 
strated the possibility of a similar basic list of 
words usable in all phases of the language arts. 

The writer has undertaken the present investi- 
gation in order to determine the core vocabulary 
needed in various instructional programs. The 
basic list can be used to develop efficiency in 
reading, oral and written expression, and spelling 
in the elementary school. The stress on the mini- 
mal essentials should contribute to the develop- 
ment of the child’s proficiency and desire to be 
skillful in the language arts. Such a list of com- 
monly used words has also been needed in the 
teaching of English to non-English speaking 
foreign born and in the elimination of adult 
illiteracy. The illustrations point to the special 
importance of the core of common words. for 
increasing the skills of both children and adults 
whose meager learning have left them deficient 
in their command of reading and writing. 

The development of such a core vocabulary has 
been made possible by three monumental studies 
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* George C. Kyte (Lambda 40) is Professor 
of Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


of vocabularies. The findings from these three 
investigations especially, supported by data from 
similar research studies, have been used by the 
writer in developing the accompanying core vo- 
cabulary. He combined into one list of words the 
most frequently used five hundred words in the 
Horn list® of commonly written words (primarily 
from adult writings), and the first five hundred 
words in the Thorndike-Lorge list‘ commonly 
occurring in reading materials. From the latter 
list three words were omitted for obvious reasons. 
They were the names of two cities, New York 
and Washington, and a personal name, John. 

Because of the considerable overlapping of 
words in the two lists, the composite list consists 
of a total of 663 words. When this list is analyzed 
from the standpoint of words in their simplest 
form and word forms derived from them, the 
basic main words can be determined. Derived 
forms consist of plurals, verb tenses with simple 
suffixes added, adverbs formed by adding suffixes, 
compound words formed from monosyllabic 
words and similar common derivations. The list 
of 663 words includes about 580 main words and 
80 forms derived from them. 

From the Rinsland list® of elementary school 
children’s writing vocabularies, the writer com- 
piled the five hundred most commonly used 
words. They furnished the means for analyzing 
the 663 words in the interpretation of the latter 
from the standpoint of instructional use. The 
common words from the Rinsland list furnished 
evidence of the students’ probable familiarity with 
the 663 words, especially on the part of adults 
and retarded learners with some background of 
previous schooling. 

The 663 words in the core vocabulary of read- 
: ae Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. yn ee / of 
orp near Shei ce taie Hes pane ag 
Book of 30,000 Words. Bureau of b i 
Columbia University, 1944 


Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School 
Children. The Macmillan Company, 1945. 
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a 
able (AA) 
about 

above 

accept (AA) 
account (AA) 
across (2a) 
act (1b) 

add (1b) 
address (A) 
advise (W) 
after 
afternoon (AA) 
again 

against 

age (1b) 

ago 

air (2a) 

all 

almost 

alone (1b) 
along 

already 


America (R) 
American (2a) 
among (1b) 
amount (AA) 
an 

and 

another 


anything 
appear (1b) 
appreciate (W) 
are 

arm (1b) 

army (2b) 
around 


balance (A) 
bank 

be 

became (2b) 
because 
become (1b) 
bed (AA) 
been 

before 

beg (A) 
began (2a) 
begin (1b) 
being 

believe 

best 
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better 
between 
big 

bill 

body (2a) 
book 

books (*) 
both 

box (AA) 
boy 

bring 
brought (1b) 
built (3a) 
business 
busy (AA) 


called (*) 
came 

can 

cannot (AA) 
can’t (AA) 
car 

card (A) 
care 

carry (1b) 
case 

cause (1b) 
certainly (AA) 
chance (1b) 
change 
charge (AA) 
check (AA) 
child (ib) 
children (1b) 
city 

class (AA) 
close 

cold (AA) 
color (2a) 
come 

coming 
company 
complete (AA) 
condition (1b) 
connection (W) 
consider (1b) 
continue (1b) 
contract (A) 
copy (A) 
cost 

could 
country 
course 

court (2a) 
cover 
covering (*) 
credit (A) 
cry (2a) 

cut 

date (AA) 
day 

days (*) 


dear 

delay (A) 
demand (2a) 
department (AA) 
desire (AA) 
did 

didn’t (A) 
die (2b) 
different 
dinner (AA) 
do 


doctor (1b) 
does 

doing (*) 
dollar (2a) 
done 

don’t 

door (1b) 
doubt (AA) 
down 

dress (1b) 
drop (2a) 
due (AA) 
during 

each 

early 

either 
enclose (W) 
enclosed (W) 
enclosing (W) 
end 

enough 
even 
evening 

ever 

every 
everything 
except (AA) 
expect (AA) 
express (AA) 
eye (1b) 
face (1b) 
fact 

fall (1b) 
family (1b) 
far 

father (1b) 
favor (AA) 
fear (1b) 
feel 

feet (1b) 
felt (1b) 
few 

fight (2a) 
figure (2a) 
fill (1b) 
find 

fine 

fire (1b) 
first 

five 

follow (1b) 
following (*) 
food (2b) 
for 


force (2a) 
forward (AA) 
found 

four 

Friday (W) 
friend 

from 

front (1b) 
full 

furnish (A) 
further (AA) 
future (AA) 
garden (2a) 
gave 

general (AA) 
get 

getting (*) 
girl 

give 

given 

giving (*) 
glad (AA) 


go 
God (2b) 
going (*) 
gone 

good 

goods (*) 
got 
government (1b) 
great 

green (2a) 
guess (AA) 
had 

half 

hand 
happen (1b) 
happy 

hard 

has 

have 

having (*) 
he 


head (1b) 
hear 

heard 

heart (1b) 
held (1b) 
help 

her 

here 
herewith (W) 
herself (2b) 
high 

him 

himself (1b) 
his 

hold (1b) 
home 

hope 

horse (2b) 
hour (1b) 
house 

how 
however 


human (2a) 
hundred (ib) 
husband (22a) 
I 

idea (1b) 

if 

rll (3a) 
important (1b) 
in 

increase (1b) 
indeed (AA) 
information (A) 
interest 
interested (*) 
into 

invoice (W) 
is 

it 

its 

itself (2a) 
January (A) 
job (AA) 
just 

keep 

kept (1b) 
kind 

kindly (A) 
king (3b) 
knew 

know 

labor (2a) 
lady (1b) 
land (1b) 
large 

last 

late (1b) 
later (*) 
laugh (2a) 
law (1b) 
learn (1b) 
least 

leave 

left 

less 

let 

letter 

letters (*) 
lie (2b) 

life 

light (1b) 
like 

line 

list (A) 

little 

live (1b) 
long 

look 

looking (*) 
lost (1b) 

lot (AA) 
love 

low (1b) 
made 

mail (A) 
make 
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making (*) 
man 


many 

matk (2b) 
marry (3a) 
material (AA) 
matter 


meeting (AA) 
men 

might 

mile (2b) 
mind 

miss (1b) 
moment (1b) 
Monday (W) 
money 

month 

months (*) 
more 

morning 

most 

mother 

move (2a) 
Mr. 

Mrs. 

much 

must 

my 

myself 

name 

national (1b) 
near 

necessary (AA) 
need 

never 

new 

next 

nice (AA) 
night 

no 

No. (W) 

nor (2a) 

not 

note 

nothing 

now 

number 

of 

off 

offer (AA) 
office 

often (1b) 

old 

on 

once 

one 

only 

open 
Opportunity (A) 
or 

order 

ordered (*) 
orders (*) 


other 
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our 
out 

over 

own 

paid (AA) 
paper 

part 

party 

pass (2a) 

past (AA) 
pay 

payment (W) 
people 
perhaps 

person (1b) 
picture (1b) 
place 

plan (1b) 
play 

plant (1b) 
please (AA) 
pleased (*) 
pleasure (AA) 
point (1b) 
poor (1b) 
position (AA) 
possible 

power (1b) 
present 

pretty (AA) 
president (1b) 
price 

prices (*) 
probably (AA) 
produce (3a) 
prompt (W) 
promptly (W) 
public (1b) 
put 

question 

quite 

rather 

reach (1b) 
read 
ready (AA) 
real 

really (AA) 
reason 

receipt (W) 
receive 
received (*) 
recent (A) 
records (AA) 
red (1b) 
reference (W) 
regard (AA) 
regarding (*) 
regret (W) 
remain 
remember 
remittance (W) 
reply (AA) 
replying (*) 
report (AA) 
request (A) 
rest 

result (1b) 
return 


returned (*) 
returning (*) 
right 

river (2a) 
road (1b) 
room 

round (2a) 
run 

said 

sale (A) 
same 

sat (2a) 
satisfactory (A) 
Saturday (A) 
saw 

say 

school 

sea (3a) 
second 

see 

seem 

seems (*) 
seen (1b) 
send (AA) 
sending (*) 
sent (AA) 
serve (1b) 
service (AA) 
set 

several 

shall 

she 

ship (1b) 
shipment (W) 
shipped (*) 
short 

should 

show 

side (1b) 
since 
sincerely (W) 
sir 

six (AA) 
size (AA) 
small 

smile (3b) 
so 

some 
something 
son (2a) 
soon 

sorry (A) 
sort (1b) 
sound (2a) 
speak (1b) 
special (AA) 
stand (1b) 
start (1b) 
state 
statement (A) 
stay (AA) 
step (2b) 
still 

stock (AA) 
stood (3a) 
stop (1b) 
story (1b) 
street (1b) 


strong (1b) 
subject (AA) 
such 

summer (AA) 
sun (2a) 
Sunday (A) 
supply 
suppose 

sure 

surely (*) 
system (2a) 
table (2a) 
take 

taken 

taking (*) 
talk 

tell 

ten 

than 

thank (AA) 
thanking (*) 
that 

the 

their 

them 
themselves (2a) 
then 

there 
therefore (AA) 
these 

they 

thing 

things (*) 
think 

this 

those 

though 
thought 
thousand (1b) 
three 
through 

thus (2a) 
time 

to 

today 
together 

told 
tomorrow (AA) 
too 

took 

toward (2a) 
town 

tree (3a) 
tried (1b) 
trouble (AA) 
true (1b) 
truly (W) 
trust (AA) 


try 
turn (1b) 

twenty (1b) 

two 

unable (W) 
under 

understand (AA) 
until 


up 


upon 
us 


use 
used (*) 
value (AA) 


very 

voice (2b) 
wait (1b) 
walk (1b) 
wall (3a) 
want 
wanted (*) 
war 

was 

waste (AA) 
watch (2a) 
water (1b) 
way 

we 

weather (AA) 
week 


weeks (*) 
well 

went 

were 

what 
when 
where 
whether 
which 
while 
white (1b) 
who 


whole 

whom (1b) 
whose (2a) 
why 

wife (1b) 
will 

wind (2a) 
window (2a) 
winter (AA) 
wish 

with 

within 
without 
woman (1b) 
women (1b) 
wonder (1b) 
word (1b) 
work 

world 

would 

write 

writing (*) 
written. (AA) 
wrong (1b) 
wrote (A) 
year 

years (*) 


yes 
yesterday (A) 
yet 

you 

young 

your 

yours (W) 
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ing and writing include 334 which appear in the 
same form in the first five hundred words from 
the Horn list and in the first five hundred words 
of the Thorndike-Lorge list. With this number 
should be considered 38 words in the Horn list 
and implied though not actually published in the 
Thorndike-Lorge list. The additional words con- 
sist of “regular plurals, comparatives and superla- 
tives, verb forms in s, d, ed and img, past parti- 
ciples formed by adding », adverbs ending in /y 
that occur less than once in a million words... 
ordinarily counted under the main word.” The 
combined lists, totaling 372 words, form a basic 
list of words of high frequency in both reading 
and writing vocabularies. In the list as printed, 
the 334 words have no symbols after them; the 
38 word forms are marked with asterisks. 

All but seven of the 78 words with the symbol 
(AA) fall in the second five hundred of the 
Thorndike-Lorge list. These 71 words are, there- 
fore, slightly less important in a reading vocabu- 
lary than they are in a writing vocabulary. The 
seven words which Thorndike and Lorge have 
also classified as in the (AA) category are among 
the first 69 words in their second thousand most 
common words. They are attention, check, depart- 
ment, records, regard, waste and written. 

Along with these seven words are 26 others 
with the symbol (A) which are in the second 
thousand words of the Thorndike-Lorge list. They 
should be considered important as core words in 
writing but with slightly less importance as read- 
ing words. 

The 25 words with symbol (W) are outside 
of the first two thousand words of the Thorndike- 
Lorge list. Some of the words have very low fre- 
quencies of occurrences in reading materials. 
These 24 words should be stressed primarily as 
core writing words. 

The 100 words with the symbol (1b) appear 
in the second five hundred words of the Horn 
list. They are clearly important core words in read- 
ing but slightly less important in writing. How- 
ever, almost one-third of the group are in the 
first five hundred of the Rinsland list of children’s 
writing. Their importance in contributing to learn- 
ing to write as well as to read must be kept in 
mind. This point is illustrated by 11 of the 30 
words which fall in the first three hundred of the 
Rinsland list. They are water, father, white, red, 
live, door, side, story, feet, brought and head. 
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Forty words with the symbol (2a) and 11 
words with the symbol (2b) are in the third and 
fourth groups of five hundred words of the Horn 
list. Being in the second thousand words, they 
are in general less important as writing words 
than as reading words. In reading instruction they 
are core words. Among the 51 words are 11 which 
are in the same or in derived forms of words in 
the first five hundred of the Rinsland list. 

The ten words with symbols (3a) or (3b) 
are in the third thousand of the Horn list. One 
additional word with the symbol (R), America, 
is not in the Horn list. The 11 words constitute 
a group to be used largely in reading programs, 

The above analysis should guide the user of 
the core vocabulary in determining the stress to 
place on each word or group of words. 





PUBLIC REWARD OFFERED! 
(Concluded from page 230) 


inequalities, tensions, latent ideas and talent, and 
unvoiced calls for his assistance. 

He can write, and he comes equipped with 
notebook and pencil to jot down the things he 
might otherwise forget, the “‘see-abouts”’ and “let- 
you-knows”’ and “‘find-outs.”” He may be seen daily 
consulting his little book, revising and rearrang- 
ing, crossing off what is done and seeing that 
nothing has been allowed to go “‘‘out of date” 
without action or become “‘past due.” 

He is proud of himself. He has never sacrificed 
his integrity to save his title and salary. When he 
looks into his mirror he sees not merely an agent 
of the Board; one who supervises business, build- 
ings, and buses, newspaper releases and paper 
towels, speeches and panels and cafeteria pota- 
toes, but the honored leader of a group of con- 
scientious, intelligent, and capable persons de- 
voted to striving, separately and in unity, to train 
and educate and inspire the boys and girls who are 
their pupils. And his pride is justified. 

If you see these men, or any of them, do not 
let them escape. Their loss has created a serious 
danger to the educational structure. Return them 
at once to the nearest school building, where they 
will be welcomed by an eager, loyal, and untiring 
faculty, and you will receive a substantial reward 
in the improvement of your schools. 


The city of happiness is in the state of mind. 
MARCH, 1953 
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Developing Stable Personalities 


By T. J. CARUTHERS 


(The matter of personality is both simple and com- 
plex. Simple if you consider some common ex>pres- 
sions of it which have evolved from everyday experi- 
ences; complex if you consider some expressions and 
even definitions of the term which have evolved 
through scientific study. In the following pages the 
simpler phases of the subject will receive the major 
emphasis, but we Shall include at least one basic 
definition as well as some additional meaningful ex- 
pressions from the field of scientific research on the 


subject of personality —T.].C.) 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL description of person- 
A ality may be illustrated by relating the story 
of the big, husky, and healthy man who posed as 
deaf, and who selected a street corner for the 
purpose of selling his wares and, perhaps, eliciting 
donations from sympathetic passers by. With a 
crowd around him he paid no attention to the 
newsboy who stopped and began to cry “‘Paper!”’ 
The newsboy became interested, stopped and 
asked what was going on. When he was told the 
man was deaf the boy took a look at him and said, 
“He’s a big devil, isn’t he?’’ This so amused the 
man that he broke into laughter and thus ex- 
posed his hoax. In this incident we have the 
essential elements, including reference to physique 
and to acting the role of another person, or dra- 
matis persona. A list of common descriptive words 
and expressions of personality includes such as; a 
firey rascal, rough customer, too pious to darn 
socks, stolid, colorless, forceful, influential, old 
fogy, unstable, grouchy, effervescent, optimistic, 
pessimistic, and, as one school boy said to another 
after they had received their report cards, “Dum 
and gettin’ dummer.” 

Without determining the accuracy of these ex- 
pressions, or evaluating them, we can say that 
even though they are partial descriptions they are 
socially effective. 

A more technical, and hence more accurate, 
definition of personality is found in the field of 
scientific research. For a brief overall statement of 
the results of such research we go to Gordon W. 
Allport's Personality! In this comprehensive sur- 
vey we find seven basic meanings, (1) the his- 
torical, (2) the theological, (3) the philosophical, 
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(4) the juristic, (5) sociological, (6) the bio- 
social (external appearance), and (7) the psycho- 
logical." Along with these basic meanings the 
author lists forty-nine different definitions and 
then develops one of his own. From this fiftieth 
one comes the main theses of his book. We quote 
this definition as the most meaningful and prac- 
tical; “Personality is the dynamic organization 
within the individual of those psychological sys- 
tems that determine his unique adjustments to his 
environment.’’ 


RAW MATERIALS OF PERSONALITY 

This definition puts emphasis on an internal 
organization and a unique adjustment to environ- 
ment. It appears in Allport’s study that this 
uniqueness is an important factor in the making 
of distinct personalities. Additional quotations 
add further understanding of and emphasis upon 
the above definition. For example, “The personal- 
istic position has importance for psychology in so 
far as it focuses attention upon the organization 
of the individual mental life.”* Again, speaking 
of “omnibus definitions” the author says, “They 
omit the most outstanding phenomenon of all 
mental life, namely, the presence of orderly ar- 
rangement.”* On the matter of unique adjust- 
ments to environment the author combines inner 
organization and effect of environment when he 
says, ““. . . the environment, in connection with 
the subtle operations of human learning, provides 
equally limitless possibilities." From these addi- 
tional statements we again see emphasis placed on 
inner organization and adjustment to external 
environment. With this additional clarity let us 
turn to the practical phases of our subject. Let 
us, for a moment focus attention on the influence 
of personality as revealed in the classroom, at 
the sales counter, the bank window, the bar of 
justice, the sick-bed, and the pulpit. When we 


rt, Personality. Chapter 2, pp. 25-49. Henry 


ork, 1941. 
*Tbid. p. 44. 
* Ibid. p. 106, 


2Gordon W. All 
Holt & Co., New 

* Ibid. p. 48. 

* Ibid. p. 33. 
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recall persons we have known in these situations 
it does not require research to convince one of 
the influence of personality. In fact, when we 
remember such variety of people in such varied 
situations we do not question the influence of 
personality, but rather we ask, “What, if any, 
elements of personality are inherited? What ele- 
ments are built in by the influence of environ- 
ment? When does personality begin? How does 
it develop? When does it mature? How is it 
maintained after maturity? To what extent, if any, 
can personality be transmitted?” Allport answers 
the first question by saying, “The three principal 
raw materials of personality, physique, the endow- 
ment of intelligence, and temperament, are gen- 
tically determined through structural inheritance, 
and are only slightly altered by conditions exist- 
ing subsequent to birth.’"' Of these three inherited 
elements perhaps the third, or temperament, is the 
least apparent, so it will be helpful to use a defini- 
tion of the term, viz., “Temperament refers to an 
individual’s emotional stimulation, his customary 
strength and speed of response, the quality of his 
prevailing mood, and all peculiarities of fluctua- 
tion and intensity in mood; .. ."” 


POSSIBILITIES OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


If only three elements of personality are in- 
herited it means that all other characteristics are 
built-in and hence, in the skillful use of environ- 
ment lies the great hope of limitless possibilities 
in the development of personality. This means 
that, while the basic inherited materials can be 
altered very little, personalities can be made 
through experience and through a conscious effort 
to educate. If, then, environment is the chief 
builder of personality, it is important to know 
when this building begins, when personality be- 
gins to emerge. We find answer in the statement, 
“But in spite of all this equipment the new born 
infant lacks personality. Although many of its 
determinents are congenital, personality as such 
is not inherited. Only when the original stream 
of activity meets the environment, acting upon 
and being acted upon by it, do the first habits, 
conscious desires, and incipient traits emerge.’’® 

In view of the empasis put upon the interaction 
between inner characteristics and external environ- 
ment in the above statement, and also by Allport’s 
basic definition previously given, we can conclude 


1 Ibid. p. 107. *Tbid. p. 54. *Ibid. p. 122. 


that personality begins at birth. The process of 
being born involves intense stimulation. Birth 
constitutes the first major crisis in the life of the 
child. He is suddenly exposed to about fifteen 
pounds of air pressure, to room temperature, to 
vibrations of air, or sound; his body is extended 
for the first time, and for the first time the entire 
weight of his body rests on another part of his 
body. In addition, he takes on the work of getting 
oxygen from the air about him as he begins to use 
his independent circulatory system. In short, with- 
in a matter of minutes the child comes from a 
state of comfort and dependence to an environ- 
ment which begins immediately and vigo 

to stimulate him. As he reacts to all these stimuli, 
i.e., crys and kicks feebly or vigorously, his per- 
sonality begins. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR PERSONALITY 


Here we have a blueprint for the development 
of personality, namely, the ~»nscious manipulation 
of environmental factors so that they will interact 
with the inherited elements, physique, intelli- 
gence, and temperament. The particular way this 
interaction takes place determines the uniqueness 
of each individual. To insure continuous, and 
adequate development of personality during the 
early, or formative years, to insure its mainte- 
nance during the more mature and responsible 
years, to insure stability of personality, and to 
provide consciously for its transmission to oncom- 
ing generations, these constitute major considera- 
tions for sociologists and educators. 

These considerations, or problems, have their 
origin in the nature of the human mind. It ap- 
pears from studies in general philosophy that the 
normal mind has an insatiable desire to know 
something of three major aspects of existence. To 
take them logically, the first is to know some 
thing of origins. Where did we come from? How 
did the universe originate? Students of general 
philosophy will know that a number of conjec- 
tures have been made in answer to these questions. 
As yet there is, probably, no complete answer, but 
the human mind gets much comfort and some 
assurance from incomplete ones. However, the 
mind does not stop at this. It keeps pushing far- 
ther and farther backward on the inevitable as 
sumption that “there was a starting place some 
where.” The second as of existence necessaty 
for the mind to know is where it is relative to the 
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rest of the universe. If there are any perceptible 

, or lapses, in the continuity of existence we 
are uncomfortable. The third aspect is the inevi- 
table desire, or one could say demand, to know 
something of the future. Where am I going? 
What is the ultimate of the universe? How and 
when will it terminate? 


Srx ANCHORAGE POINTS 


In his presentation and analysis of seven basic 
and persistent problems in general philosophy, 
David R. Major seems to think that the problem 
of the ultimate gives us the greatest concern.' This 
problem involves religion, which some author de- 
scribes as the “Queen of the philosophies.’’ The 
human mind, then, constructed as it is, makes a 
consideration of the basic problems necessary, or 
as one philosopher stated in a similar concept, 
“Any animal who has the ability to see his life 
as a whole needs to develop a concept of com- 
pleteness and wholeness.” This ability has, among 
numerous potential ones, a need for something 
along its course of development to insure stability 
of mind and personality; stability, the deep, cush- 
iony ability which sustains a person through the 
persistent problems of life, including traumatic 
experiences. To accomplish stability in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of personality, there 
are six events or stages in the course of life. These 
greatly influence the development of stability, and 
are popularly characterized by such expressions as 
“focal points,” “turning points,” “red letter 
days,” “‘a day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand,” and, perhaps, in Shakespeare’s “Seven ages 
of man.” However, the writer prefers to designate 
these events by what they really become for the 
individual, namely, anchorage points. We here 
list and discuss, briefly, six such points. 

The first and most obvious one is the home. 
Here the child arrives after experiencing one of 
three major crises in life, namely, birth. One can 
well imagine the physical excitement and turmoil 
if the child as he passes from a state of comfort 
and dependency to a position where he is exposed 
to all the pressures and stimuli of external en- 
vironment. He then becomes an independent 
otganism and the all important phenomenon of 
consciousness emerges. From this point on his 
feeling of security, and hence stability, depends 
latgely upon the affectional atmosphere which is 
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maintained around him. Perhaps the sequence is 
mother love, father love, the love of other chil- 
dren, if any, and then it spreads to neighbor chil- 
dren and adults, then to his teachers when he 
enters organized education. This affectional area 
constitutes his first major anchorage point. The 
total experience in the home becomes the fixed 
point by which he knows his position in the world 
and his relationship to all humanity. 

Second, is the name given the child. Some 
psychologists say that of all the anchorage points 
the name is the most important. Manifold associa- 
tions cluster about a name. For instance, he is 
made self-conscious night and day by his name; 
responsibility is allocated by this means. His name 
has a legal status when signed to notes, mortgages, 
and other legal documents. He puts money into 
the bank and withdraws it under his name. In- 
deed, a good part of his personality will be as- 
sociated with his name, and it eventually becomes 
a carrier of memories when carved on his tomb- 
stone. A name, then, helps determine personality 
and hence makes the selection of a name a matter 
for serious consideration by parents. 


Two MAJoR QUESTIONS 


Third, is the choice of a profession or vocation. 
This choice frequently comes at the second crisis 
in the life cycle, namely, maturity. This period is 
marked by profound changes in body size and 
structure, as well as by basic changes in the pat- 
terns of thought. The two forces, maturity and the 
necessity for choice of what one is to do for a liv- 
ing, causes great concern and often turmoil. In 
establishing this anchorage point, the individual 
may well ask himself two major questions: 

“Do I want to spend my life working with and 
in my physical environment?” and, “Do I want 
to spend my life working with and in my social 
environment?” The answer to either question 
sets up the line of thinking, or the subjects for 
study if the individual makes special preparation 
for his life’s work. Once he makes his decision 
and starts his profession, or vocation, he gets a 
definite place in society. From this place he may 
and usually does, integrate the balance of his life. 

Fourth, is the selection of a mate and the 
establishment of a new home. This step involves 
the transferal and extension of the affectional area 
as well as basic reorientation to the further course 


(Continued on page 255) 





Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education 


By GEORGE S. REUTER, JR. 


¥ 8 HE October edition of Phi Delta Kappan 
carried a short comment concerning the ‘Ford 
Experiment.” As a member of one of the com- 
mittees interested in establishing such a program 
in Arkansas, I believe the following of interest. 

The Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educa- 
tion has an eleven member executive committee 
to administer the program. This group attempts 
to be representative of all phases of education in 
Arkansas, including the fifteen four-year institu- 
tions of higher learning who are cooperating in 
this program. C. M. Clarke of the Arkansas de- 
partment of education is director of the program. 

The two committees under the executive com- 
mittee are: The committee on general education 
and the committee on the professional year. 

The committee on general education has been 
divided into the following sub-committees: guid- 
ance, subject-matter specialization for prospective 
elementary teachers, subject-matter specialization 
for prospective secondary teachers, and aims of 
general education. 

The committee on the professional year (fifth 
year) has established the following sub-commit- 
tees: selection of student teachers, cooperating 
schools (criteria for selection and administration) , 
administration of student teaching, structure of 
the program (content and organization), and 
philosophical concept underlying the program. 

A few educational definitions have been agreed 
upon, as follows: 

1. Student teacher—a student enrolled in the 
training program of the fifth year. 

2. Student teaching—the program provided for 
student teachers during the fifth year. 

3. Cooperating teacher—the public school 
teacher who works with the student teacher. 

4. Consulting teacher—the college teacher who 
works with the cooperating teacher and the stu- 
dent teacher in the assigned field. 

5. Director of student teaching—the college 
coordinator of the fifth year program. 

6. Cooperating school—the public school to 
which the student teacher is assigned. 

Already the cooperating institutions of higher 
learning are carefully re-examining their curricula 
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offerings. Courses are being enriched and ree;- 
ganized, some new ones are being approved, 
others that exist and cannot be justified are passing 
out of the scene. A common approach to this 
problem is via the established divisions in the col- 
lege with the aid of consultants. A number of 
faculty personnel are also making educational 
survey trips to other institutions within and with- 
out Arkansas. 

It is hoped that the program will start in the 
cooperating colleges on September 1, 1953. It is 
assumed that changes will be made as the pro- 
gram advances year by year. Most of the edua- 
tional courses will appear during the student's 
fifth year, but some prerequisites will be taken 
during the first four years. 

Meredith Wilson of the University of Utah, 
who visited the cooperating institutions of higher 
learning as a consultant, expressed the feeling that 
the thirty hours of credit earned during the Pro- 
fessional \ ear may well result in that amount of 
graduate hours, although at present no graduate 
hours are being considered. 

The present expectation is that the thirty hours 
will result in a Bachelor of Professional Education 
degree. This second bachelor degree would thus 
have the status of a Bachelor of Law or Bachelor 
of Library Science degree, since many of the 
people in these classifications earn a Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science degree first. 

Although the method of reporting grades has 
not been agreed upon, there appears to be interest 
in the idea of giving two grades for the thirty 
hours of work during the Professional Year. One 
grade would be thus given each semester for fif- 
teen hours. A printed page, perhaps uniform for 
Arkansas, could be attached to any transcript sent 
out giving some details as to content. It is thought 
if educators fail to use this opportunity to give 
direction to education in terms of a grade for 4 
large block, as is now common in the law schools, 
that this progress won’t be made. 
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—And Shun the Frumious Jabberwock! 


By GARRETT L. STARMER? 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


T Is INDEED a great and undeserved privilege to 

address such an audience as I see before me. At 
no previous time in the history of human civilization 
have greater problems confronted and challenged the 
ingenuity of man’s intellect than now. Let us look 
around us. What do we see on the horizon? What 
forces are at work? Whither are we drifting? Under 
what mist of clouds does the future stand obscured? 
My friends, casting aside the raiment of all human 
speech, the crucial test for the solution of all these 
intricate problems to which I have just alluded is 
the sheer and forceful application of those immutable 
laws which down the corridor of time have always 
guided the hand of man, groping, as it were, for 
some faint beacon light for his hopes and aspirations. 
Without these great vital principles we are but pup- 
pets responding to whim and fancy, failing entirely 
to grasp the hidden meaning of it all. We must 
readdress ourselves to these questions which press 
for answer and solution. The issue cannot be avoided. 
There they stand. It is upon you, and you—and even 
yet upon me—that the yoke of responsibility falls. 

What, then is our duty? Shall we continue to drift? 
No! With all the emphasis of my being I hurl back 
the message—NO! Drifting must stop. We must 
press onward and upward toward the ultimate goal 
to which all must aspire. 

But I cannot conclude my remarks, dear friends, 
without touching briefly upon a subject which I know 
is steeped in your very consciousness. I refer to that 
spirit which gleams from the eyes of a new-born 
babe; that animates the toiling masses; that sways 
all the hosts of humanity past and present. Without 
this energizing principle all commerce, trade and 
industry are hushed and will perish from this earth 
as surely as the crimson sunset follows the golden 
sunshine. 

Mark you, I do not seek to unduly alarm or dis- 
tress the mothers, fathers, sons and daughters gathered 
before me in this vast assemblage, but I would indeed 
be recreant to a high resolve which I made as a 
youth if I did not at this time and in this place and 
with the full realizing sense of responsibility which 
I assume, publicly declare and affirm my dedication 
and my consecration to the eternal principles and 
teceipts of simple, ordinary, commonplace JUSTICE. 


*With apologies to Lewis Carroll, author of Jabberwocky; 
also Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Through the Looking 
lass, and others. 
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Distressing suggestions have been noised 
around that boys and girls (yes, even at the col- 
lege level!) need training in the Creator-endowed 
ability to listen. Learn to listen . . . ? Ridiculous! 
Subversive confusion mongering! To suggest such 
educational fringe-foisting is but to add further 
Red coals to the already scarlet flames of frills 
and fads. The hypocrisy of such pseudo-education 
may be quickly, clearly, and completely exposed 
by citing results from a simple research experi- 
ment done with heterogeneous groups of speci- 
mens: genus homo, species collegensis. 

Seventy-three college freshmen and sophomores 
were asked to listen to the above oration, then to 
record in writing a synopsis of what they had 
heard. The speech, brilliantly constructed by the 
late Professor A. Parker Nevin, formerly of Prince- 
ton University, was delivered with most careful 
sincerity by the instructor in charge of the groups. 
They not listen . . . ? Read on! 

Gratifyingly, all of the 73 students tested recog- 
nized and accepted the grave sincerity of the 
author and his piece. None challenged. 

It must be admitted, in passing, that a small 
percentage of the group did miss the message 
somewhat. For instance, eleven, typical, perhaps, 
of the cynicism of today’s youth, doubted the com- 
positional worth of the masterpiece, while ten 
others, and more honestly, I’m sure, doubted their 
own abilities. They made brief, bungling attempts 
to interpret the meanings, only to give up in 
despair. Not all, however, gave up without devi- 
ous attempts to conceal questionable abilities. 


I did not understand it because of a certain word 
which I failed to hear at the beginning of the address. 
I believe this was a very important word—maybe 
even the key word of the address—but I’m not sure 
because I still don’t know what that word was. It 
sounded like “‘noun’’ and if it was the entire address 
could have been filled with subtle humor. If it was 
another word the address could have been serious 
or sarcastic (doubtful). 
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One student, happily, found the master crafts- 
man’s touch, 


. . a professional speaker—you could use that 
speech for a small classroom debate or for a debate 
upon the action of the UN on the atom and world 


affairs. 


while another leveled a despicable charge, re- 
flecting, no doubt, the successful attempts of sub- 
versive groups to undermine the high reverence, 
standards, and credulity of our wholesome Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 


I sincerely doubt that the audience knew what the 
man was talking about. The subject matter was ex- 
tremely vague and could be interpreted in many dif- 
ferent ways depending upon the individual's emo- 
tions, characteristics, and general attitude. 


There were 16, also, who stubbornly failed to 
admit lack of comprehension, who, unfortunately, 
did gyre and gimble in the wabe, wallowing in 
vague verbiage and meaningless phraseology, lost 
where clarity stands obscure. 

But of greater importance to our present con- 
sideration than those who failed are the 36 who, 
gratifyingly, heard clear and meaningful mes- 
sages, who heard sxperlatively, and without spe- 
cial training! Observe these examples, honest 
reader: 


I believe that the speaker felt very firmly about 
religion and I think this is what he was talking about. 
. . . He mentioned that the audience as well as him- 
self had a duty that they must press onward and up- 
ward, which I felt was in reference to heaven... . 

Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you. 

. .. all children are born sinless and therefore there 
meed be no injustices or wrong doings in this 
world . . 

. . . he meant people weren't eager to learn, they 
just want to do as they please. 

(He) .. . is trying to rouse the people. . . as 
they are being taken advantage of and misinterpreted 
to the advantage of a few unscrupulous persons who: 
intend to do wrong and are doing wrong. 

. . possibly to a certain labor group about certain 
issues concerning wages. Possibly about not to strike 
for higher wages. 

(The speech) . . . must not have been given to a 
group of common people. I’m sure most people would 
not have gotten the fact that he was talking about 
justice, until he mentioned it, any more than I did. 
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. » . @ speech to proclaim the U.S. way of life as 
the right way. . . . The immutable laws are 
stopping the progress of civilization. . . . We are 
puppets responding to hidden fancies. 

. . . there are . . . so many laws, practically for 
anything you do, that people merely think that since 
it is a law it must be right, but one never stops to 
realize that some of the laws were made so long ago 
that they do not exactly fit to the standard life of 
today. 

“What do we see before us?” Thus we would 
look at the problem that faces us in our government, 
Such as “Reds” and inflation. 

Man must recognize true justice, probably stressing 
commutative and distributive. 

I think that he might have been hinting of total 
destruction of the world through man’s carelessness 
in an atomic age and that something should be done 
before it is ended. . . . 

The speaker, believing that justice or the rational- 
ization of relationship between countries, communi- 
ties, or individuals is the foundation upon which to 
build our world, has attempted to arouse the masses 
to recognize this fact and to use this theory on which 
to base their actions towards their environment. 

In my opinion, (he) was speaking of a language, 
a universal language . . . a working language known 
to all nations, a basis for understanding. To set rules, 
or binding rules referred to, are the rules of gram- 
mar and rules of word usage. . . . he thinks that now 
is the time to start laying the foundation for an inter- 
national language. Not wait until the future or let 
somebody else do it, but do it in this generation. By 
justice, I take it that he means give and take in pre- 
paring this basic language. . . . 

The light that shines in a baby’s eyes is what we 
have left—energy! 


With such overwhelming evidence of hearing 
as this bit of research shows, can anyone worthy 
of the label American Educator give honest cte- 
dence to the suggestion that we clutter the curriau- 
lum with lessons in Jistening? Surely such hypoc- 
risy must fade and disappear as surely as the black- 
est night yields to the morning sun! 

The result of this bit of research is pregnant 
with implication. Learn to listen . . . ? Teach to 
hear more . .. ? Frumious Bandersnatch! Beware 
of the Jubjub word, my Son, or leave us all go 
snicker-snack! 


Author's note: The “speech,” humorously concocted 
by Professor Nevin as a connotative bombshell, illus- 
trates how eloquently words may be strung together yet 
mean—nothing! 
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Limitations of the Descriptive Method 


By LEIGHTON H. JOHNSON 


(The descriptive method of educational research is 
defined in the Dictionary of Education as “The gen- 
eral procedures employed in studies that have for 
their chief purpose the description of phenomena, in 
contrast to ascertaining what caused ‘them or what 
their value and significance are.” The descriptive 
method is very popular among students of education, 
and frequently a descriptive approach is the first 
thought when a problem or situation is to be investi- 
gated. Thus questionnaries, surveys, interviews, check 
lists and the like are frequently employed in attempts 
to solve problems or explore problem areas in educa- 
tion. —L.H.].) 


FUNDAMENTAL limitation of the descriptive 

method is that the findings indicate norms, 
not standards. The investigator learns what is be- 
ing done, not what could be done or should be 
_done. He determines usual practices, rather than 
causes, reasons, meanings, or possibilities. Many 
earnest attempts to improve practice begin with 
the proposal to make a “‘status study’’ as a first 
step in planning for future improvement, but 
many such efforts end with the completion of the 
descriptive survey, and recommendations based 
upon it. When a new program is to be launched 
ina school system, when new educational legisla- 
tion is to be drafted, when a promising approach 
to the solution of educational problems is to be 
considered, the first move is often to determine 
what others are doing so as to conform to normal 
educational practice. 

Of course it is possible to search for and find 
the most enlightened and most promising practice, 
and then to describe the worthy model as the first 
step in preparing to emulate it, or take what ap- 
pears to be most auspicious from it. However, to 
be able to select the most promising from all that 
is current requires exceptional competence and 
vision, qualities not always highly developed in 
those whose first impulse in the study of anything 
sto “send out a questionnaire.” 

Much of what is determined by descriptive 
studies, then, is merely current status which may 
be reported without much discrimination or per- 
ception. This unfortunate summary of average 
Practice may then be employed as a standard or 
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model, quite possibly without critical analysis or 
cautious consideration. The old truth that advances 
are made by those who dare to differ with pre- 
vailing practice is easily overlooked, if it was ever 
appreciated. 

A limitation which should be ever present in 
the mind of one using a descriptive approach is 
that such an approach is essentially static for 
situations which may well be dynamic. A good 
deal is said about the dynamic nature of modern 
education, and our whole culture is characterized 
by rapid and continuous change. What does the 
descriptive approach yield in such situations? At 
best, the method provides a relatively recent pic- 
ture; but if most educational situations are rapidly 
changing, the snapshot becomes obsolete even as 
it is developed. 


THE DYNAMIC APPROACH 


Now it is possible to take these pictures with 
continual change in mind. On his own, or work- 
ing with others, the researcher may attempt to 
view continuity, and may photograph, as it were, 
critical aspects of the development under study. 
He may secure useful evidence of trends, ten- 
dencies, and inclinations by carefully selecting 
his position and judiciously focusing on significant 
details. But as in the case of the researcher who 
carefully tries to select the most promising prac- 
tices from all that is current, here again unusual 
competence and vision are required. And it should 
be noted that there is a common tendency to make 
“recommendations” for the improvement of es- 
sentially dynamic or changing situations on the 
basis of a single, static, descriptive study. 

The results of descriptive research present a 
limited picture of the area studied, and often the 
picture is a reflection of the surface only. The 
method is not intrinsically incisive or inquiring, 
as is implied in the definition of the descriptive 
method presented at the beginning of this piece. 
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Where other methods encourage a search for 
causation, foster critical analysis, or inspire specu- 
lation, the descriptive method records what is ap- 
parent and at hand. Hence a common tendency to 
report trivia, insignificant details, and superficial 
aspects of the area investigated. 


QUANTITY VERSUS SIGNIFICANCE 


With the descriptive approach, frequency of 
occurrence, or mere quantity, is easily mistaken 
for significance. The student may forget that the 
accumulation of instances is no substitute for dis- 
criminating search for pertinent evidence. If the 
area under study is completely homogeneous, one 
sample adequately represents the whole. On the 
other hand, if the area is very heterogeneous, a 
great number of samples is required to represent 
selected aspects of the area, and these are still 
but selected aspects of the area, and not the com- 
plete area. An accumulation of one hundred poor 
samples may be no better than an accumulation 
of fifty samples, though doubling of the number 
of samples may appear to enhance the result. 
Furthermore, frequency with which a given re- 
sponse is made may represent common blind ad- 
herence to a popular belief, and popular belief is 
notoriously inaccurate. And let it never be for- 
gotten that the opinion of experts, so often solic- 
ited in descriptive studies, is still only opinion. 

It has been observed that those queried by ques- 
tionnaires and interviewers will respond in the 
manner they feel they should respond, and not 
in accordance with actual practice. With this ten- 
dency known, one wonders at the popularity of 
the questionnaire and interview, the “opinion- 
naire” and “reactionnaire”’ in areas where descrip- 
tive research is employed in an effort to get at 
actual practice. Sometimes attempts to make the 
procedure of inquiry more scientific by introduc- 
ing complex rating scales and detailed score cards 
work harm, since the respondent who might have 
replied to a simple question with a measure of 
honesty is impressed with the gravity and signifi- 
cance of the “scientific’’ instrument, and takes 
pains to provide an answer that will be respecta- 
ble, orthodox, and acceptable. 


AN ATTRACTIVE METHOD 


The descriptive method is very attractive, in 
spite of the limitations indicated. In the collection 
of data, the investigator may not be too troubled 
by the idea that he is commonly dealing with 
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samples of evidence, and that true scientific 

ling is difficult and hazardous. One has only to 
recall recent attempts to predict national election 
results by analyses based on sampling techniques 
to appreciate the extent of the hazard. The jp- 
expert investigator readily assumes his sam 
to be valid specimens or indicators of the problem 
area, though the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
samples in problem areas in the social sciences js 
just as readily admitted by the experts. The ques- 
tionnaire, the interview, and the recorded obserya- 
tion demand skill and care in preparation as well 
as administration. The challenge to make these 
techniques truly objective and truly representative 
is not always met. Score cards, rating scales, and 
ranking devices start with selected items to be 
observed. Extreme care in the specification and 
selection of the items that make up the instr- 
ment would seem to be a first consideration, yet 
how often is this basic requirement adequately 
met? The descriptive method seems attractive to 
minds that are inspired by routine and mechanical 
in operation. What has been said many times be- 
fore must be restated here: The routine collection 
of data is not research. 


What Is “Typicay’’? 


In that phase of research where previously col- 
lected data are to be analyzed, the descripiive 
method reveals limitations and challenges to the 
careful worker. It is common at this stage to find 
investigators analyzing certain types of collected 
data in terms of a normal distribution, a concept 
which we may overemphasize in education. It is 
well to remember that if one is preoccupied with 
the idea of normal distribution, he is more likely 
to collect and interpret data in conformity with 
the normal curve, than reality warrants. It is also 
common in descriptive procedures to treat data as 
if an analysis of discrete parts of a problem would 
provide an adequate picture of the whole. The in- 
vestigator should be aware of a number of pos- 
sible fallacies and pitfalls. From the Gestalt point 
of view the whole cannot be appreciated in an 
analysis of its component parts; the total pattem, 
or integrated whole, must be studied as a unit. 
Also, are the parts selected for analysis the most 
significant, determining, and essential parts? The 
practice of averaging a number of factors to pro 
vide a measurement or representation of the 
whole is based on the improbable assumption that 

(Continued on page 245) 
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Clinical Psychology and Education 


By PETER G. 
(“Although my major was education,” writes Dr. 
Cranford, “I am in the field of psychology. In both 
private practice and my work at Milledgeville State 
Hospital, where we have over 10,000 patients, I have 
found educational psychology to be very valuable— 
and, as a matter of fact, indispensable—in the suc- 
cessful treatment of patients. With our non-organic 
cases, the abnormal behavior patterns are \earned, 
and if a cure is to take place it must be in the learn- 
ing field. I do not think that any marked improve- 
ment will take place either in the field of psychiatry 
or clinical psychology until this fact is recognized. 
Catharsis and insight must be followed by re-learning. 
In spite of this, present clinical training makes slight 
recognition of the fact that the educational world 
can make a huge contribution. 

"l am pleased that PH! DELTA KAPPAN recognizes 
the deficiencies of our school people in the broader 
knowledge of psychology and psychiatry as they apply 
to education. Leadership in this area is needed, and 
it is a need which our fraternity is peculiarly fitted 
to satisfy.” ) 


ITHIN THE PAST decade and a half, a new 

profession has evolved—clinical psychol- 
ogy. It is now sufficiently established to produce 
that gestalt, that experience, which makes possible 
amore than piecemeal examination. In essence, 
the new profession is an applied psychology which 
diagnoses and treats emotional disorders as an 
adjunct to psychiatry in particular and medicine 
in general. 

The great problem in clinical psychology today 
—and in fact with any of the groups engaged in 
psychotherapy—is what to do with those who 
seemingly are not reached by modern counseling 
measures. In order to appraise this problem—and 
any possible role of education in its solution— 
it will be helpful if we first review the historical 
development of clinical psychology. 

Clinical psychology represents the union of edu- 
cation and medicine through the marriage of their 
tespective children, educational psychology and 
psychoanalysis. The clinical psychologist is heavily 
indebted for the subject matter of his training to 
the objective testing movement which for long 
dominated educational psychology, and on the 
other hand to the teachings of Freud, which were 
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introduced to this country in 1914 by G. Stanley 
Hall when he invited the great Austrian physician 
to Clark University for the famed Powell lectures. 

Unfortunately, it must be admitted that educa- 
tional psychology and psychoanalysis were both 
emotionally disturbed. Educational psychology 
had a mania called t-e-s-t-i-n-g, and psychoanal- 
ysis had one called s-e-x. Although the practice 
of clinical psychology has caused a considerable 
modification of these influences, they are still too 
strongly represented in psychotherapy. However, 
the failures of psychotherapy come not so much 
from what is embodied in its techniques as from 
what is omitted. In order to examine the cause of 
these apparent failures, it will be well to take a 
glance at the duties of the clinical phychologist 
and the practical effects of clinical psychology’s 
historical relationship to education. 


THE ROLE OF THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


The duties of the clinical psychologist when 
attached to a mental hospital—as many are—vary 
in accordance with the tolerance of the psychi- 
atrist or physician in charge. His status ranges 
from complete professional acceptance in diag- 
nosis and treatment down to duties restricted to 
the administration of tests somewhat in the role 
of a laboratory technician. 

The work of the clinical psychologist in pri- 
vate practice is more or less a matter of perfer- 
ence, although it is the writer's belief that it is 
not in the public interest to forego the advan- 
tages of a congenial working relationship with 
physicians. Private practice generally includes the 
testing of children for admission or release from 
institutions (a need which motivated Binet in the 
development of the first intelligence test), mari- 
tal counseling, counseling of clients referred by 
physicians (usually conversion hysteria cases which 
often respond in a miraculous manner), and 
counseling of the parents of problem children. A 
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more recent development is the application of 
clinical methods to high level industrial personnel 
problems. In my own practice, the bulk of the 
clients have been those with physical complaints 
of long standing for which no organic basis could 
be established. 

The debt which clinicians owe education is sub- 
stantial, but the simple fact is that there is much 
more to be borrowed. It is this phase of the sub- 
ject to which I should like to draw attention, par- 
ticularly in regard to the training of clinical psy- 
chologists, since there has been a strong tendency 
in professional training circles to ignore and even 
reject what education has to offer. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


To understand this deficiency in outlook, it is 
necessary to outline broadly the present techniques 
of psychotherapy. The first stage in the treatment 
of the emotionally disturbed person, and all nor- 
mal persons are subject to varying degrees of such 
disturbances, after the possibility of organic dis- 
turbance has been ruled out, is the stage of 
catharsis. When a patient under catharsis is al- 
lowed to relieve himself, in a permissive atmos- 
phere, of his bottled up emotions, he may some- 
times obtain sufficient relief to make him feel that 
further treatment is not necessary. This, however, 
is not the usual case. Generally, the net effect is to 
reduce, in varying degrees, the height of the emo- 
tional level, and to make less apparent the pseudo- 
stupidity that inevitably clouds the intelligence 
and prevents the patient from dealing with his 
own problem. Hence it is that self-therapy is a 
most difficult process, and is possible only with 
very rare individuals. The problems of self-ther- 
apy are quite interesting, but their discussion 
would require more space than is available in this 
present article. 

Susceptibility to this pseudo-stupidity is bio- 
chemically automatic, and the individual—no 
matter how brilliant—is not able to think clearly 
until the processes involved subside. It was dis- 
cevered by Freud that the process of catharsis— 
which he called abreaction—could bring about a 
more quiescent emotional status. Although the 
doctrine came directly from Freud, it is no doubt 
as old as humanity, and has been used with good 
effect in ancient and modern religions in the vari- 
ous forms of the confession. We must suspect 
that even farther back than that the process is 


related to crying, and remains in a more or les 
vestigial form in children, women, and some meq 
as a natural protective escape valve for emotional 
steam. Crying is effective in promoting a feeling 
of well-being, and this same feeling is promoted 
at higher intellectual levels by recourse to pro. 
fessional listeners. 

When catharsis has been completed, whether 
after a few hours, or after a few years under py. 
choanalysis, the patient enters a second stage—the 
stage of insight. The rapidity with which the pa. 
tient develops insight generally correlates with 
his intelligence. Simultaneously, the therapist has 
been adopting and discarding hypotheses as he, 
too, goes through the process of developing un- 
derstanding. The therapist first and the patient 
later begin to search for causes of emotional dis. 
turbance. As they proceed in their joint search, 
the therapist makes use of his experience with 
other patients to detect sensitive areas which the 
patient has avoided, and these, like boils, are 
lanced as painlessly as possible. Causes are hunted 
down, and they are sought in accidental, painful 
experiences which have been re-inforced many 
times, in apparently irreconcilable conflicts, and 
in conditioned responses harmful to the patient. 
I have not found it useful to assume that causes 
will be found in any preconceived areas, and do 
not encourage either myself or the patient to devi- 
ate from the realistic, the objective, the scientific, 
and the practical. For instance, sex is examined in 
detail only if there is evidence that it should be. 


THE THIRD STAGE: RE-EDUCATION 


As the evidence continues to accumulate and 
begins to indicate trends, the patient and the ther- 
apist begin to set up hypotheses as to causes, and 
these hypotheses are discarded or modified in 
accordance with their joint insights. When, after 
a reasonable length of time, it appears that new 
facts are not causing any modifications in the 
hypothesis, the second stage—/nsight—has ended. 
This insight should be firmly rooted in the belief 
that the behavior has been /Jearned behavior 3 
understood by educators in psychology of lear- 
ing. Obviously, if it is not learned, it is organic 
If it is organic, for all practical purposes it is not 
within the province of the clinical psychologist 

With most psychologists and psychiatrists, 
treatment is considered to be complete either after 
the period of catharsis when some do recover, of 
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after insight when many more recover. If the 

ient does not recover at this point, he is gener- 
ally abandoned,—or in the hands of the un- 
scrupulous, is kept on as a patient until his funds 
are exhausted. If there is a failure, the almost 
universal professional rationalization, which many 
have adopted as axiomatic, is that the patient is 
incurable because he does not want to get well. 
This, of course, begs the question, for certainly 
the changing of wants remains a professional re- 
sponsibility, as any well-trained teacher knows. 
The patient is now plunged into a feeling of 
hopelessness, and his prognosis is indeed a grave 
one. He must either remain permanently neurotic, 
or pass from a neurotic condition to a psychotic 
one, or luckily to be cured by “‘faith’”’ or by the 
passage of time. Those psychologists or psychi- 
atrists who are not defeated sometimes resort to 
the most bizarre of approaches, until the patient 
is resentful and paranoid insofar as therapists of 
any kind are concerned. 

What, then, can be done? Have we advanced 
far enough to go beyond this second stage? Or is 
there somewhere a formula which, like that of 
DDT, has remained hidden for a generation and 
requires but to be correlated to present needs to 
provide the solution? I believe that there is such 
a formula, and that it lies embodied in a closer 
union of clinical psychology with the substance of 
education, to-wit: re-education of the distorted 
personality. And this re-education proceeds in 
exactly the same fashion as would be demon- 
strated by a good teacher in the strictest educa- 
tional sense. Primarily, it is remedial teaching in 
the life area, and in technique is not removed 
from the process of remedial reading as devel- 
oped by Gray and other educational scientists. 

What we speak of now goes beyond simple 
te-education. It has to do with the creation of 
attitudes and interests, and, before that it con- 


..€emns educational philosophy. It has to do also 


with inspiration, encouragement, S-R bonds, con- 
ditioning, re-inforcement, habit, or call it what 
you will. It has to do with reality in general and 
educational reality in particular. It has to do with 
patience and kindness in the tradition of Pesta- 
lozzi, the dignity of human personality and its 
expression, the heaven and hell of the molecules 
of the learning of James, and the results of the 
practical and devoted research of Thorndike and 
Gesell. Of these things, educators can be eternally 
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proud, and these can be laid as a gift upon the 
altar, for those who have need to partake. Those 
who deal with the severer problems of personal- 
ity will surely find that the greatest reason for 
psychotherapeutic failure is simply the lack of 
this third stage—re-education. And there we have 
the complete process: (1) Catharsis, (2) Insight, 
(3) Re-education. 

As one who would feel at a great loss in deal- 
ing with patients if he could not draw upon the 
contribution of education, I am grateful to PHI 
DELTA KapPaAN for providing a rostrum from 
which to elaborate a point of view: the need for 
a greater acceptance of the role of education in 
the practice of clinical psychology. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD 
(Concluded from page 242) 


all factors studied are of equal importance. An 
interesting pattern sometimes followed at this 
stage of descriptive research, is in situations where 
a number of individuals are observed, and these 
observations are lumped to provide a picture of 
an average, composite, or typical man (who never 
has existed, and never will) and then, to com- 
pound the felony, predictions or recommendations 
are made for real individuals predicated on char- 
acteristics of the mythical “average” being. The 
descriptive approach is not unique in its vulner- 
ability to these fallacies, but does seem to invite 
these errors more than other methods. 

All this is not meant to lead to the conclusion 
that the descriptive method is an unfortunate, 
improper, or totally inadequate method of re- 
search. The method has values, and these values 
are well stated in the literature of educational re- 
search. The researcher who is at home in the area 
being studied, who knows his data, and skillfully 
employs proper procedures in dealing with data, 
uses the method to advantage. The here 
is to indicate limitations of the method and warn 
against fallacies and pitfalls awaiting those who 
employ the method without consideration and 
care. The method is attractive and , but 
it is not easy or simple. The man who is charged 
with solving an educational problem, developing 
a new educational procedure, or inaugurating a 
new school service, and who thinks first of ‘‘send- 
ing out a questionnaire,” is perhaps well advised 
to consider another approach. 





A Curriculum Not for Celibates 


By EDWARD G. OLSEN 


(The past decade has witnessed a widespread and 
growing concern for the promotion of superior fam- 
ily living through the schools. This is indicated by 
the increasing number of high schools concerned with 
this problem, by the growing number of marriage and 
family courses offered in colleges, and by the expand- 
ing professional literature in the family life field. 
Doubtless our present deep concern for the enhance- 
ment of family values reflects the general temper of 
our times. It is natural that sensitive people living in 
a world characterized by widespread destruction of 
personality values, and by general fear of the future, 
should seek to emphasize the integrity of the family as 
the basic social unit in a democracy. It is natural, too, 
that young people consciously facing this kind of a 
world should seek to discover, somehow, what really 
makes for happiness. When wars rage and nations 
crumble, both age and youth may recognize anew that 
the finest and highest of personal values are still those 
inherent in fine family living —E.G.O.) 


HE TYPICAL school program is essentially a 

curriculum for celibates! Herbert Spencer's 
grave indictment of nearly a century ago is cer- 
tainly applicable to most American high school 
and college programs of today: 


“If by some strange chance not a vestige of us 
descended to the remote future save a pile of our 
school books or some college examination papers, we 
may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period 
would be on finding in them no indication that the 
learners were ever likely to be parents. ‘This must 
have been the curriculum for their celibates,’ we may 
fancy him concluding. ‘I perceive here an elaborate 
preparation for many things: especially for reading 
the books of extinct nations and of co-existing nations 
. . -; but I find no reference whatever to the bringing 
up of children. They could not have been so absurd 
as to omit all training for this gravest of all responsi- 
bilities. Evidently then, this was the school course of 
one of their monastic orders.’ ’’! 

Despite notable advances in family life educa- 
tion, our present-day American society, like that 
of Spencer's England, may properly be charged 
with failure to provide for most of its youth a 
realistic education for home, marriage, and family 
living. Even now few boys and girls receive from 


4“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” Westminster Review, 
72: 141:11, July, 1859. 
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home or church or school or any other agency an 
adequate preparation for dealing successfully with 
their imperious life problems of sex adjustment, 
marriage, home-making, and parenthood. While 
teachers stress the importance of educating the 
“whole child,” the usual high school program 
ignores the fact that adolescent boys and girls are 
already deeply concerned about such intimate 
problems as: changing relationships with parents, 
boy-girl friendships, and personal sex standards. 
How desperately American youth, the great ma- 
jority of whom will never even enter college, need 
practical education for normal sex adjustment, 
present home helping, and future home making! 
As Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth 
reports: 

“The surface has hardly been scratched. The op- 
portunities now offered reach too few students and 
are too often non-functional, either because the 
courses are not based on a real understanding of stu- 
dent needs or because the teaching is academic.”? 


The present-day high school remains largely in- 
different to many vital life concerns of youth, in- 
cluding those of home, marriage, and family-life 
education. Apparently its curriculum, like that of 
Spencer’s day, is still one best suited for the edu- 
cation of celibates. 


EMPHASIZING EFFECTIVE LIVING 


Sharp criticism of the conventional school cur- 
riculum has long been voiced by realistic educa 
tors, but only during the past few years have their 
objections resulted in changed thinking and modi- 
fied practice in this area of family living. No ex- 
tended analysis of the curriculum problem is pos 
sible here, but it should be noted that the subject 
centered, aloof-from-life curriculum of the tradi- 
tional school is now definitely outmoded. The 
democratic youth school now developing is matk- 


2 Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, p. 70. (Wash 
ington: United States Office of Education, undated) 
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edly “life-centered” rather than “‘subject-cen- 
tered” in its basic viewpoint. Emphasizing effec- 
tive living, the new program organizes its instruc- 
tion around the fundamental processes and prob- 
lems of living common to all. This school centers 
its core curriculum in the persistent problems of 
living—problems inherent in the nature of society 
today and which consequently confront every per- 
son regardless of his background, abilities, ambi- 
tions, or prospects. Among these persistent prob- 
lems, for example, are those of maintaining physi- 
cal and emotional health, earning a living, per- 
forming the obligations of citizenship, develop- 
ing a satisfying scale of values by which to live, 
marrying, and rearing children. 

Many schools throughout the country are de- 
veloping curticulum programs organized around 
such areas as those just mentioned. It could hardly 
be otherwise so long as the aim of the democratic 
school is to develop persons equipped to live 
happy, successful, efficient lives. For as John 
Ruskin observed long ago, “The purpose of edu- 
cation is not to teach men to know what they do 
not know, but to teach them to behave as they 
do not behave.” Genuine education, meaning im- 
proved behavior, results not merely from memo- 
rizing facts about life; it comes instead through 
intelligent participation in the constructive activi- 
ties of living. 

This “utilitarian” emphasis of the modern 
school does not mean that learning is to be con- 
sidered valuable only in a narrow, vocational or 
otherwise immediately profitable sense. Rather it 
means that Herbert Spencer's timeless challenge 
to curriculum makers is at long last receiving that 
serious consideration it will always merit: 


“How to live—that is the essential question for us. 
Not how to live in the mere material sense only, but 
in the widest sense. The general problem which com- 
prehends every special problem is—the right ruling 
of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. 
In what way to treat the body; in what way to bring 
up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in 
what way to utilize all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use all our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others— 
how to live completely? And this being the great 
thing needful for us to learn is, by consequence, the 
great thing which education has to teach. To prepare 
us for complete living is the function which educa- 
ton bas to discharge; and the only rational mode of 
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judging of any educational course is to judge in what 
degree it discharges such function.”* 

In forward-looking schools across the nation 
there is today a new emphasis at all grade levels 
upon the importance of education for more effec- 
tive home and family living. It is increasingly 
agreed that our American schools must help peo- 
ple to discover what superior family living is 
like, and also how to create that kind of living 
in their own present and future home situations. 
For it is clearly evident that each person’s great- 
est present and future family happiness, whether 
living as a child in the parental home, as an ado- 
lescent aspiring to romance and marriage, or as 
an adult establishing and maintaining a new 
home, depends upon his achieving reasonable 
success in three basic areas of family life adjust- 
ment: (1) harmonious family relationships, (2) 
intelligent sex adjustment, (3) efficient home 
management. All three areas are essential and 
interrelated; failure in any one of them forebodes 
at the least unhappiness, and at worst disaster. 
These then, are the primary areas in which the 
school concerned with the improvement of sex 
behavior and family living must educate. How 
shall the school proceed at its various levels in 
this task? Two major steps are indicated: the aims 
must be analyzed and the programs must be 
planned. 

ANALYZING THE AIMS 


The successful achievement of harmonious fam- 
ily relationships, of intelligent sex adjustment, 
and of efficient home management is no easy task. 
It requires the individual to develop a complex 
of attitudes, understandings and skills which, in 
combination, will assure his competence in family 
living. Each person must: 

(1) Envision himself as a functioning member of 
a particular family in which he assumes certain obli- 
gations and responsibilities as well as enjoys various 
rights and privileges. 

(2) Develop a positive attitude toward the insti- 
tution of the modern family, and thereby enhance his 
appreciation of the family’s true significance for indi- 
vidual and social welfare. 

(3) Understand the power and manifestations of 
the sex drive in himself and in human affairs gen- 
erally. 

(4) Adopt and practice a personal code of ra- 
tional sex morality, based upon appreciation of sex 
as a dynamic force for good or for ill. 


*Ibid., p. 4. Italics by the present writer. 
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(5) Learn to utilize all available resources for 
solving personal and family problems, and thereby 
meet more effectively his own and others’ needs. 


The school, in brief, must stimulate among its 
students the desire for a finer home life, the un- 
derstanding of what it is, and the skills by which 
it may be attained. For ideals are goals of action, 
interests are drives to action, skills are modes of 


problems and interests of typical persons at that 
level, while the detailed teaching shall be such 
as to meet the specific needs of particular individ. 
uals. Thus directed, the school program may be 
genuinely functional in helping young people 
prepare intelligently for superior family living 
Let us therefore consider certain suggested cop. 
tent for each major school level in terms of desir. 


SUGGESTED FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


——. 








MATURITY CHILD YOUNGER OLDER ADULT 


GROUPING ADOLESCENT ADOLESCENT 





SCHOOL LEVEL ELEMENTARY SECONDARY COLLEGE ADULT STUDY 





AGES 6-12 


12-17 17-21 21- 





CHIEF CONCERN OF | Immediate family Growing up and Courtship and Marriage and 


THE INDIVIDUAL || relationships dating 


marriage parenthood 





GENERAL ORIENTA- 


TION OF THE FAM- | Worthy home Social and sex Marriage and Success as mate 


ILY EDUCATION | membership adjustment 


PROGRAM 


home making and parent 





control. 


HARMONIOUS | Desirability and technics | Significance of changed | Examining criteria for 
FAMILY of achieving happy relationships with choosing a suitable and 

RELATIONSHIPS | relations with parents, | adults, particularly in | harmonious mate; Individual 

siblings, playmates. terms of conduct courtship; premarital cou 


planning for later 
adjustments. and 








answers to all sex 
questions. 


INTELLIGENT | Stimulation of whole- | Physiology, psychology | Sexual problems in 
SEX some social adjustment | and hygiene of sex; courtship and 

ADJUSTMENT | with own and opposite | boy-girl relationships marriage. 

sex; matter-of-fact and problems. 


group study 





-3 
ab 
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OF 
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5s 

2 
v5 
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a 


an efficient, well run care. 
enterprise. 











EFFICIENT Opportunity and Fundamental technics Advanced technics in 
HOME obligations to cooperate | in successful home- successful home-mak- 
MANAGEMENT | in making own home | making, including child | ing: economic, social, 


psychological. Problems 
of parenthood and child 


rearing. 











action, and when integrated they promote intelli- 
gent, socialized action. Ideals, interests, skills— 
these are the broad aims of modern education for 
family living at all school levels. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


All realistic programs of family living educa- 
tion will be centered upon the three basic areas 
already mentioned and will at the same time meet 
the characteristic interests and needs of persons 
at different maturity levels. The basic principle 
here is that the general pattern of the curriculum 
for any given maturity level shall reflect the major 


able emphasis upon these three primary afeas, 
upon the principal sex and family concerns of 
normal persons of varying ages and development, 
and in the light of the general aims already listed. 
The accompanying chart may help to clarify the 
ensuing analysis. 

The child is largely dependent for both physi- 
cal and psychological satisfactions upon his own 
home situation. Forced to adjust his expanding 
interests and powers to restrictioas imposed by 
parents, siblings, and other relatives, it is natural 
that home and family should be his chief com 
cerns. Any realistic program of family life ed 
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cation for the child should therefore focus upon 
roblems of immediate family relationships and 
should emphasize worthy home membership. 

The elementary school should thus center atten- 
tion upon such typical child interests and con- 
cerns as these: 


Family How members of a family help each 

Relationships: other; getting along with parents, 
brothers, sisters and friends; whole- 
some play ; how people work together 
to provide food, clothing, shelter and 
other goods; housing conditions in 
the neighborhood ; home life of oth- 
er peoples. 


Sex Simple sex anatomy and physiology ; 
Adjustment: wholesome sex attitudes. 


Home Responsibilities and opportunities for 

Management: home duties; ways of improving 
home living; personal cost to par- 
ents; home sanitation; hygiene; care 
of the sick. 


Capitalizing always upon the social experiences 
of children in their own families, the elementary 
school program will best teach superior family 
living as it helps children adjust themselves to 
the requirements, needs, and opportunities of 
their present home-life situations. 

The younger adolescent is experiencing a grow- 
ing emancipation from home controls, a changing 
relationship with parents and other adults, a new 
awareness of his social role as boy or girl, and the 
beginning of an intense concern with sex. His 
major interest lies in the process of growing up. 
Any realistic program of family life education for 
the younger adolescent should therefore focus 
upon problems of growth and development, and 
should emphasize sex and social adjustment. 

The high school should thus center attention 
upon such younger adolescent interests and con- 
cerns as the following: 


Family Changing family relationships; vary- 

Relationships: ing living standards; friendships and 
dating ; personal grooming ; etiquette ; 
wise use of money. 


Sex Psychology of petting; choosing a 

Adjustment: mate; role of sex hormones in de- 
velopment of personality; menstrua- 
tion; seminal emissions; abortion; 
venereal disease; birth control as a 
social fact. 


Homecrafts ; nutrition ; clothing ; bud- 
geting: marketing ; wise buying; 

and furnishing ; child 
care; —_—— and first aid. 


Home 
Management: 


Capitalizing always upon the social and sex in- 
terests of younger adolescents striving to grow up, 
the high school program will contribute most 
when it helps youth to comprehend the necessary 
adjustments of adolescence, to clarify ideas about 
sex and marriage, to relate idealism to sex be- 
havior, and to gain insight into the factors which 
improve or destroy family life today. 

The older adolescent, approaching complete 
emancipation from home controls, finds his sex 
interests more specific and imperative in nature 
and is nearly ready to welcome adult responsibili- 
ties, including those of marriage and home estab- 
lishment. Planning for marriage and a home be- 
comes a cardinal concern. Family life education 
for the older adolescent should therefore focus 
upon problems of courtship and marriage and 
should emphasize preparation for marriage and 
home-making. 

The college should thus center attention upon 
such older adolescent interests and concerns as 
these, in addition to stressing further those just 
listed : 


Eugenic and legal aspects of mar- 
riage; heterosexuality and homosexu- 


ality; personality adjustment in mar- 
riage; recreation in the home; reli- 
gious and political adjustments ; mar- 
riage and careers; adjustment of the 
unmarried. 

Sex Premarital sexual and social adjust- 

Adjustment: ment; courtship, engagement, wed- 
ding and honeymoon problems ; con- 
traception as a social fact. 


Family 
Relationships: 


Wise buying; budgeting; home 
financing; nutrition; child psychol- 
ogy. 


Capitalizing always upon the pre-marital and 
courtship interests of older adolescents, the col- 
lege program will make its greatest contribution 
by helping young people prepare thoroughly for 
the responsibilities of happy marriage, home- 
making and parenthood. 

The adult is faced with numerous problems in- 
volving sex harmony, personality reconciliation, 
and parental responsibility. Personal success in 


Home 
Management: 
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marriage is now a major concern. Any realistic 
program of family life education for the adult 
should therefore revolve about the practical prob- 
lems of marriage and parenthood and should 
emphasize factors in successful marital and paren- 
tal adjustment. 

The adult study program should thus center 
attention through individual counselling and 
group study upon such common interests and 
concerns as these: 


Personality adjustment; harmoniza- 
tion of differing religious, political 
and social outlooks; recreational in- 
terests; other-sex friendships; “‘in- 
law” problems ; undesired pregnancy ; 
planned parenthood. 


Family 
Relationships: 


Achievement of sexual happiness; 
sex life during pregnancy; sterility; 
technics of contraception ; the climac- 
teric. 


Sex 
Adjustment: 


Home 
Management : 


Financial control; budgeting; insur- 
ance purchasing; installment buying; 
child feeding, training, disciplining. 


Capitalizing always upon the marital and paren- 
tal interests of adults, this study program will 
contribute most to superior family living as it 
aids older people to achieve genuine success as 
mates and as parents. 

Such, in brief, is the basic nature of any mod- 
ern, functional, school program for consciously 
improving family living in our time. As Family 
Living and Our Schools said so well a decade ago: 


“Preparation for marriage is a continuous process 
from infancy through childhood and adolescence as 
the individual builds up his personality, meets the 
emotional stresses and strains of life, and learns the 
masculine and feminine roles through which he or 
she will face the issues of mating.’’* 


Preparation for successful marriage and parent- 
hood is acontinuous process, involving the achieve- 
ment of social competence as fully as it requires 
sexual adjustment. This is the prime principle of 
modern education for family living; it is a prin- 
ciple which again indicates the comprehensive 
purpose of the modern, life-centered school—to 
help young people face life successfully by teach- 

*Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for 
Home and Family Living of the Home Economics Department 
of the National Education Association and the Society for Cur- 


riculum Study, Family Living and Our Schools, p. 35. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1941. 
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ing them, in Briggs’ famous phrase, to do better 
the desirable things they aze going to do anyway, 
Since the vast majority of young people will nor. 
mally marry and rear families, the school cu. 
riculum cannot be framed as if intended for 
celibates. Instead, it must realistically help chil. 
dren, adolescents and adults to develop those per- 
sonal attitudes, understandings and skills which 
together assure happy and effective family living 
Knowledge without motive is powerless. Vital 
interest and high ideals as well as mature under. 
standings and efficient skills are essential to the 
development of improved family living. These are 
the rightful heritage of youth today, and so be. 
long among the great obligations of our schools, 
The essential desire of us all is to live effectively, 
happily, creatively. Our schools can help. 


Atomic energy and atomic or nuclear bombs are 
not synonymous. If the feeling that atomic energy is 
only a weapon becomes a firm part of American con- 
sciousness, we will believe that we can get mili 
security for our beloved country in this way by bigger 
and bigger bombs. The bigger, the safer. 

This is a mountainous error—to believe that the 
military security of this country can be achieved sim- 
ply by piling higher and higher these great weapons 
or bigger weapons of the same kind is a terrible error. 

But there is an even greater error—to believe that 
we are strong because of military force alone, when 
the fact is that our security lies not in material things 
at all but in the spirit of this people. 

We are a people with a faith, a people with a 
faith in each other, and when we lose that faith we 
are weak however great may be our stockpile of 
atomic weapons. We are a people with a faith in 
reason and in the unending pursuit of new knowl 
edge, and when we lose that faith we are weak no 
matter how heavily armed we may be with however 
large weapons. We are a people with faith in God, 
with a deep sense of stewardship to our Creator, and 
when we lose that faith we are weak and we are lost 
however heavily armed with atomic or super-atomic 
weapons we may be. 


COMMISSIONER MCGRATH REPORTS 


Elementary schools in the United States will have 
1,000,000 more pupils next year than this year, says 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath. 
An increase of 11/4 million elementary pupils is antic 
ipated for 1952-53. At current prices, properly 
equipped classroom facilities cost an estimated $1,000 
per student. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The tenth anniversary of man’s first self-sustaining 
nuclear chain reaction—the birth of the atomic age— 
was celebrated in December under the west stands of 
Stagg field, University of Chicago, on the same spot 
where nuclear fission was first a fact. Twenty-three of 
the original 42 scientists present on that historic oc- 
casion came back for a reunion. These included Enrico 
Fermi, Nobel Prize winner, who designed the first 
successful atomic pile, and Arthur H. Compton, 
another Nobel Prize winner who was program chief 
of the project. Like any other reunion group, these 
scientists reminisced, caught up with each other's 
personal lives, and engaged in a serious panel dis- 
cussion in which they listened to arguments involving 
business versus government control of atomic energy, 
pethaps the most important decision of our time. 


Paul G. Hoffman has resigned as president and 
trustee of the Ford Foundation effective March 1 and 
has been elected chairman of the board of Studebaker 
corporation, with which he spent 38 years of his busi- 
ness life. One reason given for Hoffman's resignation 
from the half billion dollar Ford Foundation, the 
largest of its kind, was a recent decision to move head- 
warters of the Foundation from Pasadena, California 
to New York City. Hoffman accepted the Ford post 
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Association for Higher Education, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 

Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional Study Conference, Denver, Colo., April 
5-10, 1953. 

Annual Convention of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, Boston, Mass., April 
6-11, 1953. 

Midwest Regional Conference on Rural Life 
and Education, and Midwest Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, NEA Department of Rural Education, 
Kansas City, April 12-14, 1953. 

National Association of State Universities, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, May 4-5, 1953. 

National Education Association Annual Con- 
vention, Miami Beach, Florida, June 28-July 3, 
1953. 

Eighth National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Omaha, Octo- 
ber 11-14, 1953. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, November 12-14, 1953. 
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on an agreement of Foundation trustees to establish 
the headquarters in Pasadena, where Hoffman has a 
permanent home. 


A close race is developing between Los Angeles and 
Houston for the honor of first “going on the air” with 
educational TV. The Houston station is scheduled to 
begin operation April 2. The Los Angeles station is 
expecting its transmitter to be installed in March. 
How soon they can get on the air after installation is 
not stated. 

The first TV station operated by an educational in- 
stitution was WOI-TV, owned and operated by Iowa 
State College. This station is considered to be an edu- 
cational TV station only in part inasmuch as it is 
licensed for commercial operation and carries spon- 
sored network TV programs. 

The Los Angeles station has been set up at a cost 
of $500,000 by the Allan Hancock Foundation, an 
educational and cultural philanthropy with headquar- 
ters at U.C.L.A. Three types of telecasts are planned: 
“In School” transmissions for classroom reception, 
adult education programs, and community service pro- 
gtams, covering such fields as news, health, and child 
care. Public schools and other local colleges and uni- 
versities, including Southern California, will partici- 
pate in this venture. Large and small institutions will 
have equal representation on the advisory board. Op- 
erating costs, estimated at $400,000 a year, will be 
underwritten temporarily by the foundation, but the 
expectation is that costs eventually will be met by 
participating institutions. 


The department of defense is investigating asser- 
tions that wealthy young men are being deferred from 
the draft while those who are poor are sent to Korea. 
John A. Hannah, undersecretary for defense in charge 
of man power and personnel, disclosed this while 
testifying before the Senate armed services committee 
prior to confirmation in his present job. Dr. Hannah 
stated “It worries me that there is so much validity in 
the charge.” He declared that this situation was one 
of the major problems under study as he took over 
the defense job. He indicated, also, that the nation 
must develop reasonably stable man power policies so 
that its young people can make plans for education 
and careers. 


In 1940 university research cost approximately $20 
million, most of which came from private sources. In 
contrast, $300 million of federal government con- 
tracts for the current year (’52-’53) are now held by 
American universities. Ninety per cent of all univer- 
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sity research is now directed towards the physical or 
biological sciences. Research in the humanities, arts 
and social sciences is lagging far behind. 


With some 300 programs affecting education now 
being federally operated or financed, no Federal 
agency is charged with their coordination. The only 
Federal agency specifically charged by Congress with 
responsibility for promoting the cause of education 
throughout the nation, the U.S. Office of Education, 
administers only three of the 300 programs, handled 
less than 1 per cent of the Federal funds for education 
in 1950, and has no authority to encourage greater 
efficiency or sounder policies in other federal pro- 
grams. 


A record total of $1,366,310.56 was raised by the 
United Negro College Fund in its 1952 appeal. This 
amount represents an increase of $58,000 over 1951 
campaign results, and is the largest raised since the 
Fund was organized in 1944. The money will be dis- 
tributed among 31 private, accredited colleges and 
universities located, with the exception of Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, in 11 Southern states and 
having a total enrollment of over 25,000 students. 


Between 7,000 and 8,000 students and faculty 
members took part in “Religion in Life Week” at 
Ohio State University. ‘Here is definite proof that 
college students today have a genuine interest in re- 
ligion,” says the University’s religious coordinators. A 
great many of the 35 guest speakers remarked that 
they were impressed with the response of the stu- 
dents. One speaker declared, ‘Through the applica- 
tion of nuclear physics to the problem of how the 
universe was created, science has recently presented us 
with a story of the creation similar to that told in 
ancient religious accounts.” 


The Superior Coach Company, Lima, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of school buses, has produced one of the 
finest historical films, entitled “Priceless Heritage.” 
The film may be obtained without cost by addressing 
Mr. Dallas Shields. 


The following six items constitute the program of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce for 1953: 

1. Economic Understanding—Build a better public 
understanding of basic economic issues, and of the 
American profit and loss system. 

2. Government Economy—Create an effective de- 
mand for economy and efficiency in the Government. 

3. Federal Taxes—Help develop an equitable tax 
system which will avoid excessive, unjust taxation. 

4. Social Legislation—Promote voluntary welfare 
programs which foster initiative and self-reliance. Pro- 
tect the individual against regimentation. 


5. Labor Relations—Establish a fair basis for labor. 
management relations with a minimum of governmen 
intervention in collective bargaining. 

6. Foreign Policy—Support foreign alice which 
will protect America’s security, independence and jp. 
tegrity—and safeguard the citizen’s home, individy| 
rights and business. 


The dates of the 33rd annual observance of Ameri. 
can Education Week was announced recently by the 
national sponsors, setting November 8-14, 1953. The 
central theme, or major emphasis, in this year’s visit. 
your-schools program will be, “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” Suggested daily topics 
to the theme were listed as: (Sunday) “Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations”; (Monday) “Learning the 
Fundamentals” ; (Tuesday) “Building the National 
Strength” ; (Wednesday) “Preparing for Loyal Citi- 
zenship”; (Thursday) “The School Board in Ac. 
tion’’; (Friday) “Your Child’s Teachers”; and (Sat. 
urday) “Parent and Teacher Teamwork.” 


The thirteenth annual Reading Conference at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
will be held during the week of June 8, 1953. “Class. 
room Reading Instruction” will be the theme of this 
year’s conference. Nationally recognized leaders in 
their fields will speak, including Guy M. Bond of 
the University of Minnesota, Lou La Brant of New 
York University, and Eleanor M. Johnson, Editor, 
American Education Press. Demonstrations of useful 
classroom methods and small group discussions of 
current practices will complete the program. 


The job market for next June’s college graduates 
will be “very favorable” in most occupational fields, 
predicts John E. Steele, placement director of Ohio 
State University commerce college. In a special report 
on job prospects, he notes that “the supply of college 
graduates is expected to diminish until the bottom is 
reached in June, 1954.”” He pointed out also that non- 
veterans, most of whom will be subject to service in 
the Armed Forces, will make up 75 per cent of the 
male graduating classes this spring. “In view of the 
supply situation,” he said, “firms are expecting t 
contact 40 per cent more schools in their recruiting 
this year thar last year.” 


Confession from a teacher: “I was a stubborn hold- 
out against all so-called public relations tricks that 
were being suggested to teachers. Then one day ! sent 
a letter to a parent praising her child for an action of 
a commendable nature. The next day, a penciled note 
in a small package said: “Thanks for your letter. la 
all my daughter's years in school, this is the first time 
any teacher has taken the trouble to say something 
nice about her. Please accept these cookies.’ ”’ 
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Sixty-two per cent of the citizens in one state said 

would pay more taxes for courses to fit students 

for family life and modern living. Some schools are 
doing a topnotch job in this field. 


Parents of 8th-graders in one school accompany 
teacher and pupils each year to the county seat to 
watch immigrants take the Oath of Allegiance which 
makes them American citizens. Parents also see the 
thoughtful themes students write after the trip. One 
deeply-moved student wrote: “The thing that most 
impressed me was the faces of the immigrants as they 
took the oath. Some looked as if they had just in- 
herited a fortune.” 


Unesco’s arid-zone program helps scientists con- 

er the desert. Because the resources of about one- 
third of the earth’s land surface is denied to man, 
Unesco is experimenting to find out why water is often 
in the wrong places at the wrong time and what plants 
can survive in dry climates. Two jobs get priority in 
Unesco’s strategy: (1) compiling all the knowledge 
on desert science gained so far from experiments by 
others, (2) helping the development and expansion 
of arid-zone research stations. 


According to the National Science Foundation, 
photosynthesis appears the most promising way of 
using sunlight as an additional source of food and 
energy. Reporting to the United States Congress on 
its recent activities, the Foundation asked for more 
research on photosynthesis, the process whereby plants 
use sunlight, carbon dioxide and water to make food- 
stuffs. Research in the field, the Foundation reported, 
already is proceeding in many scientific centers in the 
US. Scientists hope that the present studies some day 
will lead to control of photosynthesis in the laboratory 
and the quick production of large quantities of food. 


Throughout the nation, the growing concern for 
the spiritual and moral values of our way of life has 
brought into sharp focus the relationship between 
teligion and education. There has resulted a recogni- 
tion of the fact that our American education, for a 
number of reasons, treats religion, when it is dealt 
with at all, so inadequately that a student is likely to 
view it as, at best, an innocuous pastime. Consequent- 
ly, it is now often stated that we are using up our 
Christian legacy without knowing anything about its 
origin or doing anything to preserve it. 

Sir Walter Moberley points out that “. . . by leaving 
God out of your organization, curriculum, and com- 
imunal customs you teach with tremendous force that 
for most people at most times He does not count. . . . 
Itisa fallacy to suppose that by omitting a subject you 
teach nothing about it. You teach that it is to be 
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omitted. And you do not teach this openly or explicitly 
so as to invite criticism, you simply take it for 
granted.”"—National Preparatory School Committee 


It Starts in the Classroom, the PR newsletter for 
classroom teachers has 16,000 subscribers at last count, 
located in all parts of the country from Harmony, 
Minn., to New York City, not to mention Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Egypt, and Hawaii. Descended 
from the Handbook with the same family name, the 
Newsletter is equally devoted to the proposition that 
good teaching is good public relations. Forty-two 
State education association journals with more than 
725,000 combined circulation are quoting from the 
Newsletter each month. 


Civilization is running a critical race with famine. 
The world’s population continues to increase, but 
food production is not keeping up with it. Vitally 
concerned, scientists today are attacking this tremen- 
dous problem on many fronts. They are devising 
hybrid crops of very high yields, experimenting with 
food concentrates, trying to make the desert bloom, 
investigating the basic elements of nutrition. Less 
known, perhaps, is their work on the “boom-food” 
effect, an effect produced when an antibiotic drug like 
aureomycin is fed to barnyard animals. 


Parents’ Magazine’s Annual Medal Award for out- 
standing service to children was presented this month 
to Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools and president of 
Time, Inc. In presenting the award, George J. Hecht, 
publisher of Parents’ Magazine, pointed out that 
under Mr. Larsen’s direction, the Commission, now 
in its third year, has rendered notable service in help- 
ing communities to work for better schools. Mr. Hecht 
noted that the Commission’s policy of encouraging 
local communities to organize and tackle their school 
problems, was an effective way to get local action and 
to educate the public concerning the crying needs of 
our schools today. 


A summary of bills introduced into the 83rd Con- 
gress during January includes: 

To extend old age and survivors insurance to em- 
ployees of local and state governments who are cov- 
ered by retirement systems (those not covered by 
local or state retirement systems were included in the 
1951 revision of the social security act) ; and to in- 
crease the amount which may be earned between the 
ages of 65 and 70 and still receive retirement pay, 
from $60 a month in the present law to $100 a month. 

To give the states title to oil found off shore be- 
yond the tide-lands. 

To retain Federal title to this oil and to use the 
income for grants-in-aid to education. 
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To extend the benefits of P.L. 346 to the children 
of veterans of World War II who were killed in active 
service. 

To extend the time for two years during which 
veterans of World War II may complete their educa- 
tion and training under P.L. 346 (to 1957; present 
act expires in 1955). 

To withhold Federal aid from schools which engage 
in racial and religious discrimination. 

To provide for loans to students for their college 
education. 

To authorize a five-year emergency program of 
grants and scholarships for graduate education in the 
field of public health. 

To authorize Federal aid for health and safety 
instruction, and physical education. 

To increase Federal aid for vocational education. 

To promote the development of rural library serv- 
ice. 

To establish a Department of Social Security and 
Education as recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

To designate a specified date as National Teachers 
Day and to authorize the issuance of a commemorative 
postage stamp to honor teachers. 


A comprehensive study of the education of women, 
to be directed by a newly established commission of 
the American Council on Education, has been an- 
nounced by Arthur S. Adams, president of the Coun- 
cil. Chairman of the commission is Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Althea K. Hottel, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve as full-time project director. A three- 
year $50,000 grant has been made to the Council by 
the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of New York to sup- 
port the study. 

The following objectives are listed by Dr. Adams 
as among those suggested for the commission. 

1. To ascertain what education is offered relevant 
to the needs of women and to appraise such offerings. 
The “needs” of women should consider women as 
effective individuals, as members of a family, as gain- 
fully employed workers, as participants in civic life. 
In all of these areas, special attention should be given 
to the consideration of spiritual and moral values and 
to the constructive use of leisure time. 

2. To study the present and potential contributions 
of women in faculty and administrative posts in high- 
er education. 

3. To study the opportunities and limitations pres- 
ently existing for women students in higher educa- 
tion, both in the curriculum and the extracurriculum. 

4. To develop plans for continuing the education 
of women at the adult level. 


5. To encourage and aid the financing of pilot 
experiments in the above fields in various types of 
institutions of higher learning. 

6. To stimulate research in the areas delineated, 

7. To encourage the development of literature anq 
bibliographies in the field of women’s present and 
potential contributions to our present-day society, 

8. To offer a consultative service on women’s edy. 
cation and affairs for institutions of higher learning 


A Federal survey finds that 6 million school chil. 
dren now are attending classes in rickety, inadequate 
buildings, and that another 1 million are going only 
part time because of classroom crowding. The school 
population, moreover, will increase by 1 million ; 
year in the next three years because of the high birth 
rate in the *40s. All this means that cities and States 
either must undertake a vast school-expansion pro. 
gram or cut down educational standards. The choice 
probably will be for more and better schools. 


Only 60 Britons could boast of net incomes of more 
than $16,800 for the year ending last March 31. Their 
earnings amounted to $27,720,000 but after income 
tax payments there remained only $1,400,000 to be 
shared among them. These “big money” earners paid 
part of their taxes at a top rate of $2.75 out of every 
$2.80 earned. Only 245,000 Britons admitted incomes 
of more than $5,600 out of a total of more than 
15,000,000 persons and corporations paying income 
taxes totaling $5,359,000,000, equal to $103 for 
every person. These 245,000 tax payers reported a 
total income of $2,700,000,000 and they paid a total 
tax of $338,000,000. Total income payments of the 
rich and the well-to-do amounted to only $365,320, 
000. The nearly 15,000,000 persons having incomes 
of less than $5,600 contributed almost $5,000,000,- 
000, indicating that the British income tax has be- 
come a wage tax. 

American tax collections for the same period 
averaged about $357 per person—three and one-half 
times the per capita British payment. 


Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service, has warned students planning to entet 
college in 1953 that they will face much stiffer defer- 
ment regulations. These will be aimed at getting more 
men to start their college work after two-year draft 
hitches instead of before they go into serviec. The 
change in policy will not deplete college classes, how- 
ever, he said, because thousands of men who will 
have completed their draft duty will be civilians again 
and ready to head for college campuses. 


Eleven arts colleges from Oberlin in Ohio 
Bowdoin in Maine and one technical school (M.LT.) 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


have organized a Committee on Admission with Ad- 
yanced Standing to study the feasibility of shorten- 
ing the present sixteen years of school and college 
to fifteen. This would partially compensate the two 

rs most of the boys will spend in military service 
before finishing college. At present the committee is 
considering the possibility that high schools may give, 
at least to selected students, such general education 
4s is now given in the first course in various subjects 
in college. President Gordon K. Chalmers, of Kenyon 
College, is chairman of the committee, and William H. 
Comog, president of Central High School, Philadel- 
phia, is director of the study. 


All national Catholic colleges, now 55 per cent co- 
educational at the undergraduate level, will eventually 
hecome co-educational, predicted The Most Reverent 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, at a re- 
cent meeting of the New England unit of the Colleges 
and Universities Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. He urged that an end be 
put to the bickering about the threat of co-education 
to Catholic women’s colleges. 


This year, Brandeis University is offering as a full- 
year course “Productive Living,” a required course 
for seniors last spring. Its aim is to eliminate the 
fragmentation of higher education and to integrate 
the goals and methods of the arts, sciences, and pro- 
fessions. Distinguished men in various fields serve as 
lecturers. 


Columbia University will assist in institutions of 
higher education in evaluating the educational creden- 
tials of foreign students applying for admission. In- 
terested college and university officials should write 
to Mr. David Lawson, Office of University Admis- 
sions, Columbia, New York 27, for detailed infor- 
mation as to the services the University is prepared 
to give. 


DEVELOPING STABLE PERSONALITIES 
(Concluded from page 237) 


of life. Whether his life remains stable, and 
whether it continues steady in its direction, de- 
pends strongly upon this selection and upon this 
new establishment. 

Fifth, is the development and acceptance of a 
philosophy of life. When the individual considers 
the effect of his life upon things, events, and 
human beings he is entering the field of philoso- 
phy. The effect this consideration has on the indi- 
vidual, the attitudes he develops, the responsi- 
bilities he feels, and the rights he exercises, set 
up his individual philosophy of life. Once this 
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is set up it becomes a stabilizing influence and a 
“steering gear” for all subsequent action. 

Sixth, is the individual’s solution of the ulti- 
mate. Since man appears to be the only animal 
who sees his life as a whole, it follows that he 
must find some solution to the final crisis of life, 
namely, the cessation of consciousness. He must 
satisfy the questions, “Is there a conscious life 
after death? Is life eternal?” He cannot banish 
these queries from his thought, and he will per- 
haps accept one of the three traditional solutions 
found in the history of human thought. One is 
the theological solution which calls for the exist- 
ence of a God and conscious existence after death. 
The second is the atheistic solution which regards 
conscious existence after death illogical and un- 
desirable, hence no necessity for a God. The 
third solution is that of the agnostic who takes 
the position that the matter of God and conscious 
existence after death is something which can never 
be known and hence man need not be concerned. 


WHAT ELSE MATTERS? 


Let us concede for the moment that we are not 
concerned, here, about which solution is accepted. 
But it is suggested that any normal person, to be 
thoroughly stable, especially through the final 
crisis of life, must face some solution of the ulti- 
mate. When this is done, “What else matters?” 

These six anchorage points constitute the means 
by which personalities originate and are main- 
tained. The question of the transmission of stable 
personalities is one which is rather adequately 
answered by two corollaries; (1) if the three ele- 
ments intelligence, physique, and temperament are 
biologically transmitted then we can say this part 
of personality is accounted for, and (2) if all the 
rest of personality is built-in, which is to say de- 
veloped by environment, it can be said that we 
can depend on social heredity for the greater part 
of personality. 

The great hope exists then, in the effort con- 
sciously to manipulate the environment so that 
stable personalities are produced. Fortunate is the 
child who has good social heredity; and fortunate 
are the parents and teachers who have such great 
and constant oportunities to participate in the 
building of personalities. They can be built, and 
in words of Abraham Lincoln we find an expres- 
sion of belief in this principle. He says, ““Charac- 
ters that are noble do not come by chance, they 
are built, patiently, day by day.” 
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Hits the nail on the head 


Your February editorial was superb. Free education 
needs continually to be promoted and being positive 
hit the nail on the head —H. W. Siegal (Zeta 1308) 


Space was justified 

I liked John Whinnery’s article in the December 
issue. Because of its merits, the space devoted to it was 
justified. In fact, it is so well done and important that 
it could have been given more space.—George C. Kyte 
(Lambda 40) 


Both the best and the worst 


Your Pur De.ta Kappan brothers watch with inter- 
est your undertaking of one of the fraternity’s most re- 
sponsible positions. Each extends a very sincere wish 
that you will find great success. 

Therefore, it is to beg words to suggest that the choice 
of material is of extreme importance. Differing from 
other journals, Pot DELTA KAPPAN must provide leader- 
ship which encourages men of high ideals to band to- 
gether for educational purposes. I hope, therefore, that 
the criteria on which you choose material will reflect 
the purposes of the fraternity. For example, the De- 
cember issue carries probably the most desirable and the 
least desirable articles which we shall be seeing. 

I hope that you will be able to choose from a great 
number of new manuscripts without turning to the 
backlog and that you and Put Detta Kappan will 
scale new professional heights in the years ahead.— 
Glenn E. Barnett (Lambda 1586) 


Retired teachers a source 


Will you permit a few comments on the January 
issue of PHt DeLtTA KAPPAN? “John Dewey and the 
Double-Edged Danger,” and “Let’s Teach Them How 
to Decide,” represent points of view which professionals 
need to understand more clearly. If they did, they could 
help misguided laymen to understand better when their 
public schools are doing a good job. The article by 
Montgomery is exceedingly important in this region. 

“Tapping the Sources of Teacher Supply,”’ omits one 
of the best sources of help; those who are technically 
retired. I refer to the offices of State teacher retirement 
systems. These have the names and addresses of per- 
sons who have retired, and who can often serve schools 
in another state. Of course, this implies they are still 
physically and otherwise able and qualified. In my 
judgment, this is the biggest source of help in finding 
such personnel for temporary service—A. R. Mead 
(Beta Xi 44) 


Education for Malayan unity 
A new horizon for PDK opened recently with publi- 


cation of Education for Unity in Malaya by Ho § 
Ong. Dr. Ho is a member of Alpha Sigma Chapter, 
versity of Denver. The Malayan Teachers’ Union fy. 
brought out Education for Unity in Malaya as Volume 
I in their Educational Research Series. zs 

The publication of this book in South-East Asig E 
of enormous significance for these reasons: The 
of Communism there is very loud and insistent; Dr. Hy 
is one of the first pro-USA Asians to state the 
side of our case; A South-East Asian of high caliber has, 
in a discerning manner, stated the problems of educg. 
tion as they exist in Malaya; By speaking out, Dr. Hp — 
has begun to change British colonial educational 

Many great writers appear to know what ails the 
world. If Dr. Ho doesn’t rank with them he is, at least, 
an Asian who has made a measured and well- 
out attempt at appraisal and has done it from an Ame | 
can background. His book ought to have a hearing, The 
USA, as a world power, sometimes tends to become 
patronizing toward world areas which only recently are — 
becoming free of colonial domination. In educational — 
terminology we try to “help them to help themselves.” — 
Brother Ho, in his book, definitely points the way for © 
his own people to do just that.—Herbert H. Peterson 
(Alpha Sigma 371) 


Fat and philosophic 

I have never and shall never condone social injustice, — 
yet how many articles have we read by prominent edu — 
cators mentioning the good salaries of teachers. The ~ 
rank and file of the teaching profession are victims of 
social injustice in the matter of salary. My income for 
the past year, teaching in Missouri and Illinois, was — 
$2,300. When $329 income tax and the cost of summer 
school tuition is deducted, I am living at a level of 
bare existence. 

This is a most unhappy condition, as few of the edu 
cators in the upper salary brackets and eschelons of — 
command care to admit. 

With the nation’s economy at all time highs, the 
teaching profession as a whole is trapped by inflationary — 
trends and poor, apathetic leadership (as are the ma 
jority of the “white collar” workers). Since we do not 
have active, forceful men at the head of our profession — 
and Jittle, if any, organization, we can only hope fora 
life of genteel poverty. 

Our former students, who enter business and indus 
try, earn more than we who taught them. This is aa 
unhealthy trend. It tends to minimize the contributions” 
of the profession to American society and to foster dit 
respect for education. A teacher at wits’ end to et” 
out a bare existence is not a contented, happy pee 
Lacking respect from the “go-getters” in other 
sions and from the community which regards te 
teacher as a poorly paid hireling, the teacher is 
in a socially inferior position. 

It is time for action. I presume this action must come. 
from the ranks since those in the higher pay brackets 
tend to become fat and philosophic! 

I hope that you will print this above my signa 
an early issue of our magazine—Thomas W. 
(Upsilon 771) 
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